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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


HE day after the peace treaty was submitted to the Senate 

of the United States for ratification, President McKinley 

directed that a proclamation of intentions be issued to the inhabi- 

tants of the Philippine Islands. The President’s instructions 

(January 5) were akin to those issued for Puerto Rico and Cubain 

respect of administrative features, and contained the following 
language: 


“The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila 
by the United States naval squadron commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Dewey, followed by the reduction of the city and the 
surrender of the Spanish forces, practically effected the conquest 
of the Philippine Islands and the suspension of Spanish sover- 
eignty therein. 

“With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris on 
the roth inst., and as the result of the victories of American arms, 
the future control, disposition, and government of the Philippine 
Islands are ceded to the United States. In fulfilment of the rights 
of sovereignty thus acquired and the responsible obligations of 
government thus assumed, the actual occupation and administra- 
tion of the entire group of the Philippine Islands become imme- 
diately necessary, and the military government heretofore main- 
tained by the United States in the city, harbor, and bay of Manila 
is to be extended with all possible despatch to the whole of the 
ceded territory. 

“In performing this duty the military commander of the United 
States is enjoined to make known to the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands that in succeeding to the sovereignty of Spain, in 
severing the former political relations of the inhabitants, and in 
establishing a new political power, the authority of the United 
States is to be exerted for the security of the persons and prop- 
erty of the people of the islands and for the confirmation of all 
their private rights and relations. It will be the duty of the com- 
mander of the forces of occupation to announce and proclaim in 
the most public manner that we come not as invaders or con- 
q“erors, but as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, in 
their employments, and in their personal and religious rights. 
All persons who, either by active aid or by honest submission, 
cooperate with the Government of the United States to give 
effect to these beneficent purposes, will receive the reward of its 


support and protection. All others will be brought within the 
lawful rule we have assumed, with firmness if need be, but with- 
out severity so far as may be possible ..... . 

“It should be the earnest and paramount aim of the military 
administration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines by assuring to them in every possi- 
ble way that full measure of individual rights and liberties which 
is the heritage of free peoples, and by proving to them that the 
mission of the United States is one of benevolent assimilation, 
substituting the mild sway of justice and right for arbitrary rule. 
In the fulfilment of this high mission, supporting the temperate 
administration of affairs for the greatest good of the governed, 
there must be sedulously maintained the strong arm of authority, 
to repress disturbance and to overcome all obstacles to the be- 
stowal of the blessings of good and stable government upon the 
people of the Philippine Islands under the free flag of the United 


States.” 

Despatches from Manila represented that this proclamation was 
met by counter-proclamations from Aguinaldo’s cabinet, declaring 
that it violated previous understandings with representatives of 
the United States Government; that the Filipinos desired and 
would have independence at whatever cost. Furthermore, the 
insurgents had obtained possession of Iloilo (on the Island of 
Panay), the second city of importance in the Philippine group, 
and they refused to give possession to an American officer sent 
thither. 

While parleying continued in the Philippines, public discussion 
of the pending treaty in the United States centered upon the policy 
to which it could be held tocommit us. Opponents of ratification 
were divided into those who advocated rejection of the treaty on 
the ground that sovereignty in the Philippines had never been 
won and that we do not want it, and those who advocated ratifica- 
tion together with a declaration of policy promising aid toward 
independence for the Philippines as already promised to Cuba. 
It appeared, also, that two theories obtained among the chief 
supporters of the treaty, some insisting upon the exercise of our 
unqualified powers of sovereignty through conquest in order to 
secure vantage-ground for our commerce in the far East; others 
maintaining that under the treaty no intention to stifle independ- 
ence could be justly imputed to us. Arguments concerning the 
interpretation of the Constitution as bearing upon the propriety 
cf ratifying the treaty and assuming responsibility for the Philip- 
pines have required treatment in separate articles in these col- 
umns from time to time. 

After reinforcements, both naval and military, had been ordered 
to the Philippines, and after reassuring communications from 
General Otis, the military governor, had been made public, the 
President (last week) selected a commission of five members to 
make an investigation of the whole situation in the Philippines. 
This commission consists of J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell 
University ; Charles Denby, ex-Minister to China; and Dean C. 
Worcester, of the University of Michigan (who traveled for three 
years in the Philippines), together with Admiral Dewey and Gen- 
eral Otis, who are already stationed at Manila. In an editorial 
commenting on the selection of this commission, Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
paper, the Chicago 7zmes-Herald, which is commonly recognized 
as the highest administrative authority, says: 


“If this commission, after an exhaustive study of the situation 
and of the obligations of the United States, should recommend 
the extension of our sovereignty permanently over the Philippines 
as the safest way out of the dilemma:it would go far to reconcile 
us to that uncongenial relation. If, on the other hand, the com- 
mission should find reasons for the complete and early abandon- 
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ment of the Philippines to their fate, the people of the United pendence under the protection of the United States. Our warm- 
States would accept the conclusion with mingled feelings of re- est thanks are especially due to you, sir, personally, for having 
it snd ociel been the first to cultivate relations with General Aguinaldo, and 
8 : arrange for cooperation with Admiral Dewey, thus supporting our 
aspirations, which time and subsequent actions have developed 
and caused to meet with the applause and approbation of your 
“At the head of the commission Admiral Dewey will have an aoiee yen 6 ~~ request svintg oe ry = ne come 
: : : resident an e American people, and to Admiral Dewey, our 
opportunity to formulate the alternate policy of the United States. sentiments of sincere gratitude, and our most fervent wishes for 
““What Dewey formulates will come very near being the unani- 


4 their prosperity.” 
mous decision of the people of the United States.” : 


‘¢The Times-Herald is in a position to state that Admiral Dewey is 
opposed to the United States annexing the Philippines. 





: Major Carson’s account continues: 
Mr. Kohlsaat’s evening paper, 7hke Post, advocates a United 


a | States protectorate over the Philippines, and professes to discern “In his reply, Mr. Pratt seems to have considered General 
i | th babili f Itimat t bet friend a Aguinaldo as an ally of the American forces. After referring to 
. Peery 08 we a eee a ee the glorious victory of Admiral Dewey, he makes an unfortunate 

, Opponents of the peace treaty along that line. Several Republi- 


association of the name of the Philippine insurgent chief. ‘Now 
can journals, notably in the middle West, have taken the same we have news,’ said he, ‘of the brilliant achievements of your 


cue. own distinguished leader, General Aguinaldo, cooperating on land 
Besides the continued senatorial debate—in which Senator with the Americans at sea. . . . When, six weeks ago, I learned ; 
im Hoar opposed “imperialism” as an unconstitutional and danger- that General Aguinaldo had arrived incognito in Singapore, I im- F 





ous policy, Senator Mason denied that the mass of the Republican mediately sought him out. An hour’s interview convinced me he 5 


development of a Philippine policy have appeared. They consist arrangement between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey, 


. j was the man for the occasion, and, having communicated with ce 
4 Party favor such a policy, and Senator Foraker declared that he Admiral Dewey, I, accordjngly, arranged for him to join the lat- E 

) . was confident that the Administration favored opportune inde- ter, which he did, at Cavite. I am thankful to have been the i 
. 2 pendence for the Philippines—three striking side-lights on the means, tho merely the accidental means, of bringing about the 
» 

5 


of an account of the conduct of an American consul at Singapore, Which has resulted so happily. I can only hope that the eventful 


4 . . . 
t a speech on the treaty-making at Paris by Senator Gray, one of pores ual can be desired for the happiness and : 
1 the United States Commissioners, and an address by on-President “In presenting an American flag to the insurgents, Mr. Pratt ; 
; McGill of Swathmore College, based upon an interview with was again unfortunate in the use of his words. Addressing the 
; President McKinley: delegation, he said, ‘This flag was borne in battle, and is the 4 
i emblem of that very liberty that you are seeking to attain.’” ; 
é ‘e p 
bis , CONSUL-GENERAL PRATT AND AGUINALDO. From two despatches sent to Consul-General Pratt by Secretary : 
{ Major Carson, Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Day the following quotations are made : ; 


Ledger, finds in the secret correspondence between the State Jung 16.—“To obtain the unconditional personal assistance of 

D d United States officials in ‘the Orient . General Aguinaldo in the expedition to Manila was proper, if in 
epartment and United States officials in the Orient, now 1n pos- —<, doing he was not induced to form hopes which it might not be 

session of the Senate for its exclusive use, a copy of anaddress practicable to gratify. This Government has known the Philip- z 





‘ Tins : ; 4 pine insurgents only as discontented and rebellious subjects of ‘ 
peepee vid ee sesame aieemmmrane - mae recon Spain, and it is not acquainted with their purposes. While their 
ae Pratt at Singapore, June 5, with imposing ceremonies. This contest with that power has been a matter of public notoriety, 
a) address and Mr. Pratt’s reply were printed in local paperswhich they have -° — ya — from this gn spears any . 
a > eee : recognition. e Unite ates 1n entering upon the occupation 
were sent to the State Department for publication here. Publi- of the islands, as the result of its military Seietiiene in bel qute- 
ae cation was not made, however, and two despatches sent tothe ter, will do so in the exercise of the rights which the state of war 
Ss Consul-General show how the department disclaimed authority confers, and will expect from the inhabitants, without regard to 
a) | : : their former attitude toward the Spanish Government, that obe- 
2 . t for his actions. dience which will be lawfully due from them. If, in the course 
RE The text of the Filipino address of June 5 reads: of your conferences with General Aguinaldo, you acted upon the 
; assumption that this Government would cooperate with him for 
1} “Sir: The Philippine colony resident in this port, composed of _ the furtherance of any plan of his own, or that in accepting his 
ui representatives of all social classes, have come to present their cooperation it would consider itself pledged to recognize any 
Hat respects to you as the legitimate representative of the great and __ political claims which he may put forward, your action was un- 
ae powerful American republic, in order to express our eternal authorized, and can not be approved.” 
Ry: gratitude for the moral and material protection extended by JuLty 20.—“ By department's telegram of 17th of June you were 


Admiral Dewey to our trusted leader, General Emilio Aguinaldo, instructed to avoid unauthorized negotiations with the Philippine 
who has been driven to take up arms in the name of 8,000,000 insurgents. ‘The reasons for this instruction were conveyed to 
Filipinos, in defense of those very principles of justice and liberty you June 16, in my No. 78, by which the President’s views on the 
of which your country is the foremost champion. Our country- subject of your relations with General Aguinaldo were fully ex- 
men at home, beloved native land, hope that the United States, _ pressed. The extract now communicated by you has occasioned 
your nation, persevering in its humane policy, will efficaciously a feeling of disquietude and a doubt as to whether some of your 
second the program arranged between you, sir, and General acts may not have borne a significance and produced an impres- 
Aguinaldo in this port of Singapore, and secure to us ourinde- sion which this Government would be compelled to regret. ‘The 
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address presented to you by the twenty-five or thirty Filipinos 
who gathered about the consulate discloses an understanding on 
their part that the object of Admiral Dewey was to support the 
cause of General Aguinaldo, and that the ultimate object of our 
action is to secure the independence of the Philippines, ‘under the 
protection of the United States.’ Your address does not repel 
this implication, and it, moreover, represents that General Agui- 
naldo was ‘sought out’ by you, whereas it had been the under- 
standing of the department that you received him only upon the 
request of a British subject, named Bray, who formerly lived in 
the Philippines. Your further reference to General Aguinaldo 
as ‘the man for the occasion,’ and to your ‘bringing about’ the 
‘arrangement’ between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey, 
‘which has resulted so happily,’ also represents the matter in a 
light which causes apprehension lest your action may have laid 
the ground of future misunderstanding and complications. For 
these reasons the department has not caused the article to be 
given to the press, lest it might seem thereby to lend a sanction 
to views the expression of which it had not authorized.” 


COMMISSIONER GRAY ON THE CESSION 
PHILIPPINES. 


A speech by Senator George Gray, Democrat, of Delaware, 
one of the Paris Peace Commissioners, delivered at a banquet 
tendered by the Wilmington Board of Trade January 15, con- 
tained the following statements : 


OF THE 


“The acquisition of territory by the United States was not one 
of the olyjects of war, and we solemnly declared in the resolution 
of Congress that our only object in demanding the relinquishment 
of the sovereignty of Cuba by Spain was not to hold it ourselves, 
except that we might pacify it and fit it for self-government by 
its own people. 

“But in this, as in all else, ‘man proposes and God disposes,’ 
and it is one of the things that make thoughtful men desire to 
avoid war, where it can be avoided, for no one can tell what its 
consequences may be. I ardently desired that we might escape 
the necessity of taking the Philippine Islands and assuming the 
burden that their taking will impose upon us, and I know that the 
President of the United States was equally anxious to the same 
end. But it became apparent that, without our seeing, unex- 
pected conditions had been created, and out of these conditions, 
unquestionably, duties had sprung which could not be avoided 
or evaded by the United States. 

“Commodore Dewey had brought Aguinaldo back to Luzon, 
and by his leadership and the encouragement of the American 
fleet, the embers of the insurrection, which had died out, were 
rekindled into a flame, and the assistance of the insurgent forces 
was gladly availed of by our commodore, It then came to be 
thought that in our settlement with Spain we could not honorably 
leave the inhabitants of these islands tothe tender mercies of their 
Spanish oppressors and hand over brave men, who had assisted our 
fleet and army in the hour of need, to Spanish dungeons, or to the 
firing line of Spanish execution. I know that that situation ap- 
pealed to the heart of your President, and that he believed he 
was representing American manhood and American character 
when he said, as finally he did, that, whatever became of those 
islands and those people, it was not in our blood to hand them 
back to Spain. It was a feeling of this kind, I know, that ani- 
mated the Government of Mr. McKinley in coming to this impor- 
tant conclusion. Recognizing the burden, appreciating the re- 
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sponsibility, and ignoring the perils that possibly confronted us, 
he said, and I know he felt, that, whatever else might be the fate 
of these islands and of this people, he could not put our country 
in the attitude of deserting those who he had placed in a new 
position of antagonism to their rulers. 

“It was argued that the performance of duty is sometimes not 
only unpleasant, but has dangers attendant uponit; nevertheless, 
a brave man and a brave nation will not shrink from it on that 
account. On the other hand, if American sentiment did not jus- 
tity the return of these islands to Spain, no more could it justify 
leaving them derelict in the Eastern Ocean, the prey of the first 
occupant of European rapacity. The powers of Europe would 
acquiesce in our taking them, but they would not stand by and 
see them in their heipless condition of anarchy and disorder with- 
out seizing the opportunity to aggrandize themselves, and so it 
was thought best by the President and his advisers to take the 
cession of their sovereignty from Spain, and hold it in trust, to 
be administered in conformity with those high ideals and liberty- 
loving traditions which animate and glorify the history of our 
country. 

“Duty can not honorably be avoided because it may bring pain 
or danger. Norcan responsibility always be evaded because of 
its burdens. 

“That I sought in Paris, by all honorable means, to escape this 
responsibility does not matter now. It came toa point at last 
that we must either leave the islands to Spain, take them as we 
did, or break off negotiations and come home without a treaty of 
peace. In the last event the truce would be broken, and a state 
of active war would have been resumed. We would have had no 
cession of the sovereignty of the Philippines, and none of Puerto 
Rico, and no relinquishment of the sovereignty of Cuba. It is 
true that in the protocol of August 12 Spain had definitely prom- 
ised that she would cede Puerto Rico and relinquish Cuba, but 
without a treaty of peace that promise would not be performed. 
What would then have been the exigence of the situation? Un- 
doubtedly we would have been compelled to go on and seize with 
the strorg hand, and by military power, both the Philippine 
archipelago and the Greater and Lesser Antilles, taking by ruth- 
less conquest what it was far better that we should take by the 
voluntary cession of a treaty of peace. 

“But now that we have them it does not follow that we are 
committed to a colonial policy or to a violation of those great 
principles of liberty and self-government which must always re- 
main American ideals, if our own free institutions are to endure.” 


PROTECTORATE FOR THE PHILIPPINES? 


In an address delivered in Philadelphia, January 9, and of 
which the Solicitor-General of the United States wrote, “He 
[President McKinley] authorizes me to say that he finds nothing 
in it which you ought to eliminate, as in any way betraying the 
confidence he reposed in you,” ex-President E. H. Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, said : 


“Passing over Hawaii, the acquisition of which, as a part of 
our territory, occurred during the progress of the war, and which 
need not be considered as a necessary part of it, but rather, per- 
haps, as an incident growing out of it, we find that the securing 




















A HARD SITUATION.— The Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 
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of Puerto Rico is, thus far, our only variation from a non-extension 
policy, and in consequence of the proximity of that island to our 
own shores, and the obvious desire of its people to unite their 
fortunes with ours, that degree of expansion may perhaps be 
looked upon without especial disfavor. 

“Indeed, it is by no means impossible nor improbable that that 
fertile and beautiful island may yet develop into one or more of 
the important States of our American Union. At the present 
time the condition of Cuba would seem to be much as we intended 
it to be in the beginning: z.e¢., freed from the tyrannous rule of 
Spain, and under a sufficient protectorate by the United States 
to enable it ultimately to develop into a sister republic, enjoying 
all of the privileges which we in this favored land enjoy.” 


Dr. Magill assumes that the treaty of peace will be ratified, 
leaving the Philippines under our control. To hold them as con- 
quered provinces, to admit them as Territories and ultimately as 
States, to dispose of them by sale, or to withdraw and leave them 
a prey for contending nations, he thinks impossible and inconsis- 
tent policies for this self-governing nation toadopt. Against the 
plan of a joint protectorate, he says: “Altho this sounds plausi- 
ble in theory, as the principles of self-government are recognized 
by none of the governments except France and the United States, 
the development of such a government as we should desire for the 
unhappy and long-persecuted Filipinos would be the work of cen- 
turies, and, doubtless, involve destruction and reconstruction 
several times meanwhile.” He continues: 


“Rejecting all of these various forms proposed, as evidently 
incapable of furnishing a satisfactory solution to this most diffi- 
cult and important problem, would it not be better, all things 
considered, for the United States, having now, after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, the acknowledged control, to take advantage of 
the situation, and continue its protectorate over these people, 
avoiding by all means the treating them as a conquered nation, 
but rather regarding them as friends and allies, thus gaining their 
confidence and securing gradually their willing cooperation in 
establishing a system of self-government adapted to their pres- 
ent condition, and sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to the future 
conditions of a people ever advancing toward a higher degree of 
civilization. ...... 

“I do not forget that this policy is open to seemingly serious 
objections. ‘The most important of these is that it does not per- 
mit present disarmament, or even, probably, of any considerable 
reduction of our military power. But, taking things as they are, 
and the world as it is, as it becomes all reasonable reformers to 
do, we should consider whether the course here proposed would 
not, upon the whole, tend toward this important end. Being in 
acknowledged authority in those islands, and showing, by acts as 
well as words, a settled determination to use no force whatever, 
except what may be found absolutely necessary to protect life and 
property, we should first gain the confidence of the Filipinos 
themselves, and gradually the confidence and good will of other 
nations, to whose commerce we should, from the very first, offer 
an open door. This course, too, would be all the more feasible 
if we do not consider them as a part of the United States, but as 
a young sister, incipient republic (or perchance group of repub- 
lics), growing up to statehood and nationality under our fostering 
care; while the attempt to offer free trade while she were a part 
of our republic would be in plain violation of an express provision 
of our Constitution which forbids discrimination between different 
States. 

“By pursuing this course, too, we should entirely avoid the 
charge of national expansion, which threatens, even thus early, 
to become a watchword in the next Presidential campaign. This 
would be extremely unfortunate, for as soon as any form of words 
becomes a party cry in a political campaign all hopes of reasoning 
upon the subject vanish....... 

“And why may not the course proposed for the Philippines be 
as practicable for them as for Cuba, where we are bound to apply 
it, even so much nearer home, or break our most solemn pledges 
made at the beginning of the war? It has been well said that the 
best way to spread our Republican principles is to perfect our 
system of goverument at home by securing to the people full and 
unrestricted expression in all governmental affairs. This is 
doubtless true, but it does not prevent us from aiding, in a peace- 
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ful and persuasive manner, other peoples from entering upon the 
same experiment, if we carefully avoid the charge of doing this 
by subjugating by force of arms those peoples whom we desire to 
ee 

““We should make no promises as to the duration of the protec- 
torate which we would establish and maintain over these incipient 
nations, but leave it to time and the evolution of the peoples con- 
cerned, and gradually withdraw at last, as a mother’s care is 
finally withdrawn from the object of her anxious solicitude. Is 
this condition of nations too near an approach to the hoped-for 
millennium to be worthy of our practical consideration to-day? . . 

“Before preparing this paper I deemed it prudent to seek a 
personal and private interview with President McKinley, which 
(through the intercession of our Solicitor-General, one of Swarth- 
more’s distinguished graduates, John K. Richards, of the class of 
’*75), he kindly granted me the day before New Year’s; and dur- 
ing aconversaticn of nearly half an hour he sent fora paper which 
he had sent (but not yet made public) as instructions for Com- 
modore Dewey and General Otis at Manila, and from this he read 
me the essential passages. ‘This interview left up.n my mind the 
decided impression that the course of treatment of the Philippines 
which I have last mentioned, and the ends to be ultimately se- 
cured, are in a very similar line to what our excellent President 
expects to follow; of course, without imprudently committing 
himself to the length of time which it may be found necessary 
for our country to exercise the protectorate, to preserve the peace 
among the imperfectly civilized peoples, and prevent the incur- 
sions of other nations, who, for their own purposes, might be 
inclined to resubject them to the servitude from which we have 
delivered them.” 


THE ARMY SCANDAL, 


ROGRESS of the work of the President’s Army Investigating 
Commission attracted desultory attention until Commissary- 
General Eagan appeared and read a typewritten attack on Gen- 
eral Miles, in which he repeatedly called the commanding general 
a liar and used unprintable language in denouncing him. Gen- 
eral Miles, when called before the Commission, had stated, among 
other things, that quantities of ‘embalmed beef” furnished to 
troops “under pretense of an experiment” had been destroyed 
because it was unfit for food, to which Commissary General 
Eagan replied in the manner stated. The Commission returned 
General Eagan’s testimony to him as being unacceptable, and it 
was resubmitted in an expurgated form together with an explana- 
tory personal defense. Thereafter President McKinley ordered a 
court-martial of General Eagan, Major-General Merritt presiding, 
on charges of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
and conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 
The scandal thus opened revived newspaper criticism of army 
affairs which flamed up at the commencement of the war with 
Spain and has concerned itself at intervals with the army admin- 
istration ever since. Samples of editorial opinion at this time are 
appended : 


Lax Discipline Intolerable.—‘‘ The whole controversy reveals 
a state of lax discipline in the army that can not be tolerated. 
General Miles is in name the commanding general, but his author- 
ity has been undermined by the snubbing he has received at the 
hands of the War Department. It looks as if there had been a 
systematic effort to discredit him and weaken the respect of his 
subordinates for his authority. This should never have been 
tolerated. If General Miles was unfit to command the army in 
time of war he should have been promptly relieved of command ; 
but so long as he retained the title and the nominal authority of 
commander-in-chief he should have been backed up by the Gov- 
ernment. This was the only way to maintain proper discipline. 
The course actually pursued has demoralized our small army to 
such an extent that the relations between its officers of high rank 
may well excite the derision of the military men of Europe. . . 
It will be useless to try to maintain discipline in the army and 
keep it in a condition for effective service with the War Depart- 
ment and the commander-in-chief at loggerheads, or with one set 
of high officers backbiting and backcapping another set. 
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lhe friends of President McKinley will sincerely grieve that 
this scandal should have arisen during his Administration, and 
the President owes it to his own dignity and reputation, as well 
as to integrity of the Government, to suppress it at once and to 
rectify all abuses in the administration of the military affairs of 
the country.”— The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


Inexcusable Language.—‘ There is certainly no excuse for the 
use of such language as this: 


‘** In denouncing General Miles as a liar when he makes this statement, I 
wish to make it as emphatic and as coarse as the statement itself. I wish 
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to force the lie into his throat covered with the contents of a camp latrine. 
I wish to brand it as a faisehood of whole cloth without a particle of truth 
to sustain it, and unless he can prove his statement he should be denounced 
by every honest man, barred from the clubs, barred from society of decent 
people, and so ostracised that the street bootblack would not condescend to 
speak to him. for he has fouled his own nest, he has aspersed the honor of 
a brother officer without a particle of evidence or fact to sustain in any 
degree his scandalous, libelous, malicious falsehood: viz.; that this beef, or 
anything whatever, was furnished the army under ‘pretence of experi- 
ment.’ 

“This is the language of the gutter, put in more pompous 
phrase by an officer of high rank in the army. It sounds more 
like the talk of a bully than that of the head of an army depart- 
ment. Whatever may be the result of his contention, the 
language of General Eagan must be condemned as unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman.”— 7he Banner (Dem.), Nashville. 


General Eagan’s Second Offense.—‘ If anything were needed 
to prove the utter unfitness of Commissary General Eagan, his 
cry-baby letter submitting his revised report to the Investigating 
Committee, better known as the Alger Relief Board, would fur- 
nish it. It is on a par with his other performance, altho of neces- 
ity phrased in cleaner and more respectful language. 

“If the original testimony had been given in the heat of pas- 
sion, as he now tries to pretend it was, there might have been 
some slight palliation for it; but the fact of the matter is that it 
was carefully prepared, written out, revised, corrected, and given 
to the press in typewritten form, and it was read to the committee 
from the typewritten copy. There was no sign of anything but 
absolute premeditation. The offense was all the greater because 
of this, and the country has so decided. 

“Now, having thrown his mud, he begins to crawl. He has 
revised and curtailed his statement, after bombastically declaring 
that he stuck by every word of it. Never in the history of the 
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American army was there an exhibition so small, so contempti- 
ble."— The American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


General Miles’s Overture.—“ In ordering a court-martial in the 
case of Commissary -General Eagan, the Government has answered 
the expectations of its best and truest friends. It seems a 
good time to say, however, that General Miles himself is guilty of 
the overture to this lamentable and sordid drama. When he, in 
Puerto Rico, inspired and authorized that now famous arraignment 
of the War Department [correspondence of the Kansas City S/ar, 
see THE LITERARY Dicest, September 10], and that petulant proc- 
lamation of his sense of injury, he offended, in matter if not in 
form, against every obligation of military duty and observance. 
His utterance was made at a time when it was most likely to be 
injurious to the army and to the country in the eyes of the outside 
world. It equipped a most pernicious and humiliating scandal, 
and it called for prompt and stern accounting. Leave out the 
vulgar and deplorable scurrility of General Eagan’s public decla- 
ration, and we have in General Miles’s Puerto Rico fulmination an 
ingredient of demoralization quite as perilous and abominable as 
is to be found in the whole range of Eagan’s intemperance and 
vituperation. Who can say now that if Miles had been promptly 
disciplined for that offense, Eagan’s gross misdemeanor would 
still have been committed ?”— The Post (/nd.), Washington. 


Reflection upon the Commission.—‘ One of the most depress- 
ing aspects of such a disclosure is its incidental light on the envi- 
ronment. A year ago we would have taken it for granted that if 
any witness before an investigating body had made such a dis- 
play of verbal filth he would have been promptly abated with 
chloride of lime or whatever other disinfectant was most avail- 
able. A year ago we would have expected any army officer ma- 
king such a public display of himself as a blackguard to be cash- 
iered for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. That 
the Board of Inquiry permitted the language to go unrebuked 
removes any remnants of public respect for that body. We may 
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be sure that if a witness on the other side had made any such de- 
parture into the vocabulary of filth he would have been promptly | 
suppressed. 

“Still no one will now say that the investigation is without re- 
sults. The evidence which Eagan has furnished, in his own per-’ 
son, of the character of the man at the head of the most important 
administrative department of the army, is a great deal more than 
the public asked for."— The Dispatch (/nd. Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“The Lesson of Eagan.’’—‘“‘Eagan is of no importance in 
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himself, but he is of immense importance as a symptom. He 
exhibits the appalling, unspeakable rottenness of our army organi- 
zation. Heshows that discipline and subordination are unknown 
in the War Department; that instead of one harmonious stream 
of authority flowing from the commander of the army down 
through all the grades, the head of each bureau is a petty despot, 
recognizing no professional superior and taking orders from no- 
body but the ignorant and unscrupulous politician in temporary 
charge of the department, and that, instead of a staff composed 
of officers and gentlemen, we have one whose members would be 
at home in no place above the grade of a Bowery dive. 

“That ought to be—it must be—enough for Congress. Eagan 
must certainly have killed the project of increasing the army un- 
der the present management. The course for Congress to follow 
is clear. 

“Not an additional soldier until the army has been so reorgan- 
ized as to make the staff departments responsible to the military 
head of the service. 

“Not an additional soldier until a method has been provided 
for furnishing a full supply of capable, trained, and high-minded 
officers. 

“Not an additional soldier until Alger has retired to private life 
and his disgraced pets have been kicked out of the army.”— 74e 
Journal (Dem.), New York. 


“If President McKinley had dismissed General Alger from his 
Cabinet when the latter’s incompetency and malignant influence 
were first demonstrated, he would probably have been spared the 
disgraceful conduct of General Eagan before the Investigating 
Commission, for General Eagan would scarcely have offended 
thus deliberately if he had not felt sure of protection from the 
Secretary of War in return for an assault upon General Miles.” — 
The Ledger (lnd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The men who can tell more interesting stories about that beef 
than anybody else, the men who know more about it than any- 
body else, have not been asked for theirevidence. ‘The testimony 
of a private soldier is not of high value in a military court, but in 
a congressional investigation it would mean something. It would 
help bring out the facts, and the facts are what the people want 
and have aright to know. If the commission that has been in- 
vestigating the conduct of the war is too good to listen to the tes- 
timony of private soldiers, Congress ought to go into the matter.” 
— The Journal (Ind.), Chicago. 


“There are only two facts which stand out clearly from the 
cloud of suspicions, charges, and counter charges. One is that a 
man capable of deliberately framing such a document as Eagan 
presented is a disgrace to the service, without regard to his official 
integrity. The second is that until the merits of the controversy 
have been finally determined, and one or the other or both of the 
principals stripped of their uniforms, as the facts shall warrant, 
the army can not stand purged and honorable before the people. 
Some way must be found to accomplish this result, and, in the 
mean time, Congress must devise means for making incidents of 
this character impossible in the future."—7he Tribune (Si/. 
Rep.), Detrott. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AND 
RAILROAD REGULATION. 


HE annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reasserts that under the law as it now stands and until 
needful legislation is supplied, the Commission ‘‘ must continue to 
rest under the responsibility of a duty which it is powerless to 
discharge.” ‘“‘The situation has become intolerable,” says the 
report, “both from the standpoint of the publicand the carriers” : 


“Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations constantly occur, and 
the price at which transportation can be obtained is fluctuating 
and uncertain. Railroad managers are distrustful of each other, 
and shippers all the while in doubt as to the rates secured by 
their competitors. The volume of traffic is so unusual as fre- 
quently to exceed the capacity of equipment, yet the contest for 
tonnage seems never relaxed. Enormous sums are spent in pur- 
chasing business and secret rates accorded far below the standard 
of published charges. The general public gets little benefit from 
these reductions, for concessions are mainly confined to the heav- 
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ier shippers. All this augments the advantages of large capital 
and tends to the injury and often to the ruin of smaller dealers. 
These are not only matters of gravest consequence to the busi- 
ness welfare of the country, but they concern in no less degree 
the higher interests of public morality.” 


Further : 


“A large part of the railway business is now transacted upon 
illegal rates, and in certain quarters charging the published rate 
is the exception. The results are gross discriminations between 
individuals and gross preferences between localities, which most 
always favor the strong and oppress the weak. Probably no one 
thing to-day does so much to force out the small operator and 
build up those trusts and monopolies, against which law and 
public opinion alike beat in vain, as discriminations in freight 
rates. A further result is that railroad business is carried on 
largely in conceded violation of law. This condition the present 
law is powerless to control.” 


Taking up the demand of the carriers for legislative relief after 
the Supreme-Court decisions against the traffic associations, the 
report brings out a number of interesting points, summarized in 
press despatches as follows: 


“Substantially all competitive railway traffic in the United 
States is believed to have been covered by about eleven of these 
associations at the time the act to regulate commerce took effect. 
In each of these combinations the ‘pool’ was the vitalizing force. 
the sanction of the contract. The results obtained from such 
application of the pooling principle to the act were not satisfac- 
tory. Rates were not stable, the grossest discrimination existed, 
rate wars were frequent, and it was largely this condition which 
railway combination had failed to cure that induced the passage 
of that statute. The act prohibited pooling, but the need for 
common understanding as to competitive charges still existed 
and was emphasized by the requirement in the law for publication 
of rates. The associations were perpetuated in one form or an- 
other, and at the time of the Trans-Missouri decision about nine- 
teen were in operation. Assertions that that decision forbade all 
railway agreements have little foundation. Agreements for 
through lines, interchange of business, use of cars, mutual ac- 
counts, uniform classifications, and establishment of rules neces- 
sary to handling railway traffic are not affected, and most of them 
never were covered by these traffic associations. The cardinal 
purpose of traffic associations is restraint of competition between 
rival lines, and their object has been in every instance to substi- 
tute the will of the association for the wiil of the individual mem- 
ber. This is illustrated by the Joint Traffic Association. Its 
orders were seldom enforced. It was able to secure publication 
of its tariffs, but unable to secure maintenance of those tariffs. 
This should be carefully noted in considering the legislation 
sought by the railroads. They are asking not simply the right 
to form such organizations as they formed in the past, but to make 
contracts which are illegal and unenforceable at common law 
independent of statutory prohibitions. The want of legal sanc- 
tion was always the inherent weakness of these associations. The 
relief sought by the railways is, therefore, much more than ex- 
emption from the anti-trust law or repeal of the anti-pooling sec- 
tion of the act to regulate commerce, and the real question now is 
whether the carriers shall be granted a right of contract which 
they never possessed.” 


The Commission declares that “it is perfectly clear that observ- 
ance of tariff rates is entirely within the power of the railway 
managers, and that it would be vastly for the advantage of the 
railways as a whole,” but says “it would, however, be difficult 
and often ruinous for one railway to maintain rates while its com- 
petitor makes secret concessions, and it is also to be admitted 
that, justified or not, the results are substantially as claimed by 
the carriers.” 

Discussing remedial measures the Commission says: 


“Tf unrestricted competition produces discrimination, one obvi- 
ous way to prevent such discrimination is to restrict competition. 
Whether existing conditions would be improved by legalizing rail- 
way contracts would depend upon the extent to which the agree- 
ments were made and actually enforced by the carriers. So far 
as the Commission can obtain information, there is at present 20 
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other great nation which endeavors to enforce competition between 
its railways, altho in many cases that method has been tried and 
abandoned. But just as no other great nation to-day enforces 
competition between railways, so there is no other great nation 
to-day which does not regulate and control railway rates. If this 
country is to change its theory of railway regulation, it should 
adopt the new theory in its entirety. 

“If combinations in restraint of competition are to be per- 
mitted, the following additional observations should be borne in 
mind: First, to permit only a limited and feeble restraint would 
be to doom the experiment to failure before it was tried; but it 
might be well to provide that the provision granting the privilege 
should expire after a certain number of years by its own limita- 
tion. Second, the contract itself and everything done under it 
should be open to public inspection. Third, it would probably be 
to the advantage of both the public and the railways if the public 
had some voice or representation in any organization of the kind 
under consideration.” 


Some Remedy Must be Had.—‘‘A remedy must be supplied ; 
and if the railroads will not furnish it, the Government will be 
compelled to overhaul the entire interstate commerce legislation. 
Some time ago the Baltimore and Ohio created a profound im- 
pression by publicly announcing that it would not only adhere to 
its published rates at any cost, but that it would bring to the 
notice of the Commission violations of the law committed by 
rivals. Are not all other great lines equally concerned in the 
prevention of illegality and fraud, in maintaining fair rates? 

“The Commission is forced to conclude that the present law is 
ineffective and inadequate. The Government, it says, must ulti- 
mately ‘assume such measure of control over rates and management 
(!) as will restrict excessive competition and insure to all ship- 
pers, rich and poor, strong and weak, the same rights and privi- 
leges.’ The form of control is not indicated, for it is apparent 
that the Commission, in throwing out this radical suggestion, is 
not prepared to back it up by any concrete proposal. On the im- 
portant question of pooling, in which many discern a cure for 
existing abuses, the Commission is vague and non-committal. It 
neither opposes nor advocates a bill legalizing pooling contracts 
and rate agreements. 

“But it is perfectly true that if pooling is to be permitted ‘the 
experiment can not fairly be tested by limited measures.’ It is 
also true that contracts regulating rates and everything done 
under them should be open to public inspection. To these and 
other observations no exception can be taken. It is plain that 
some legislation is urgently needed, for at present the Commission 
rests ‘under the responsibility of a duty which it is powerless to 
discharge.’ Legislation authorizing pooling will be tried before 
any form of direct government control.”—T7he Evening Post 
(Ind. Rep.), Chicago. 


Regulation that Will Regulate.—“ If the charges made by the 
commissioners are true—and we must presume that they are sup- 
ported by conclusive evidence—it is high time that one of two 
things should be done: Either the law should be repealed asa 
farcical sham, or it should be so amended as to give power to the 
Commission or lodge the power somewhere to give effect to the 
ostensible purposes of the statute and terminate a situation which 
has become intolerable. There can be no question as tothe alter- 
native which Congress will choose if it is influenced by public 
opinion. The public demand is for regulation that regulates. It 
is for an effective law which will regulate not merely the railroad 
companies, but the express companies and the telegraph com- 
panies. Congresscan be better employed in correcting the abuses 
connected with our domestic commerce than in spending millions 
upon futile schemes for extending our foreign commerce.”— 7he 
Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


Closer Control.—‘‘ The competitive principle is out of place in 
railway transportation, which is essentially monopolistic, and the 
sooner we recognize the fact the better. But pooling without 
government supervision is not to be thought of, and the stronger 
the government or public regulation of such traffic combinations 
the better. The time has come fora larger measure of public 
control and the breakdown of the interstate-commerce act must 
be the signal not for public retreat before lawless trust and bil- 
lionaire-creating corporations, but for public advance to a closer 
and closer oversight and management of this important business, 
so fundamental in the distribution of wealth."—7he Republican 
(dnd.), Springfield. 
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Commission for Police Duty.—“It is a long lane that has no 
turning, and we are about to be confronted with the spectacle of 
the trunk lines appealing tothe Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do general police duty. In other words, rate-cutting is nomi- 
nally at an end, and the railroads are pledged to inform upon each 
other and the Commission to visit the severest penalties upon the 
exposed culprit. The effect of this will be the complete enforce- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Law, but we confess that is an 
enforcement of a very different character from what the framers 
of that measure expected.”— The Sun (Rep.), New York. 


IS THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM A 
MENACE? 


T a time when South Dakota electors have decided to utilize 
the system of initiative and referendum™* in state affairs 
(adapted from the system in use by Switzerland), itis noteworthy 
that the contention is made that we must throw our present con- 
stitutional system overboard if we as a nation accept the system 
of initiative and referendum. Mr. Ben S. Dean, who makes the 
argument (in 7he Green Bag, Boston), predicts that with the 
exit of the Constitution, many evils subversive of freedom and 
justice will come upon us, because the proposed new system 
“makes no provision for the rights of minorities,” thus surrender- 
ing “the rights of individuals, communities, and States to the un- 
bridled will of the majority.” Mr. Dean finds three principal 
objections to the proposed system. He says: 


“The writer will assume, for the purposes of this discussion, 
that he is a politician, and he is opposed to the initiative and ref- 
erendum : 

“ First, because he denies the right of the majority to rule, 
except within the limits consented to by those who are governed. 

“Second, because it seeks ‘to effect, in the forms of the Con- 
stitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what can not be directly overthrown.’ 

“Third, because it would obliterate the States, and produce 
a consolidated government, in which the rights of the individual 
would, sooner or later, be sacrificed to cumbersome machinery or 
a monarchical form of government.” 


Mr. Dean then brings to the support of the first objection illus- 
trations of what might happen to the minority under a tyrannical 
majority domination. “We have a right to assume,” he says, “in 
considering the merits of any question, that the worst that may 
happen is likely to occur.” If, for example, the Constitution 
should hamper the majority, the Constitution, not the majority, 
would suffer; for “to assert the doctrine that the will of the 
majority is law, and then to undertake to limit that will by consti- 
tutional boundaries, is as absurd as it is illogical.” If a court 
attempted to enforce the Constitution, the majority would abolish 
that court. The court would be in the minority. Thus the ma- 
jority would be supreme. It could foist upon the people a state 
church, and even make the minority support that church, or it 
could take private property for public purposes without compen- 
sation. Mr. Dean answers possible objectors thus : 


“It is true, of course, that under ordinary conditions, there 
would be a disposition to do justice by the individual, but it is 
not normal conditions with which government is called to deal. 
If mankind was always normal there would be very little need 
for government, and it is only for the purpose of dealing with 
abnormal conditions that the expensive machinery of government 
is kept in motion at all times, and it is under these conditions 
that the individual stands most in need of protection. And it is 
at this very point that the initiative and referendum fails him, 





*The South Dakota constitutional amendment, adopted November 8, 
provides that when a particular piece of legislation is demanded by 5 per 
cent. of the qualified voters of the State, that proposition must be submitted 
by the legislature to the people at the next ensuing general election. If 
approved by the people, it becomesa law. If the legislature passes an act 
to which there is popular objection, that act must be submitted to the 
people at the next regular election, if petitioned for by 5 per cent. of the 
qualified voters. If approved by popular vote, it stands; if not, it fails to 
become a law. 
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and makes him the victim of all the passions and prejudices of an 
irresponsible majority.” 


The phrase in Mr. Dean’s second objection is taken from that 
part of Washington’s Farewell Address in which Washington 
warns the Government against innovations. The energy of our 
system will be impaired, Mr. Dean thinks, by the possibilities of 
caprice under the proposed form of government. Suppose, for 
example, some part of the country should not favor a certain 
war, as New England opposed the war of 1812. A referendum 
would be called for, and the enemy might ravage half our coast 
before the ballot could be taken. Mr. Dean takes the tariff and 
taxes for another illustration : 


“Take the tariff, for instance. There are no distinct schools of 
thought upon this question. One of them is for a protective 
tariff, the other for a tariff for revenue only. If a certain per- 
centage of the voters have a right to initiate legislation, it must 
be obvious to every man of intelligence that one or the other of 
these schools of economics will find followers enough to demand 
a revision of the tariff as often as once every session of Congress, 
and we should go on year after year without a single twelve- 
month of certainty as to what law, or what system of law, was to 
prevail in respect to the collection of revenues. This would be 
equally true in respect to financial matters, and in the States 
where it is proposed that seven per cent. of the voters may set the 
legislative machinery in motion, we should have an endless ex- 
periment in taxation and excise matters, not to mention the thou- 
sand and one other problems which might be projected by the 
complex social organization of the closing century.” 


“The third objection,” says Mr. Dean, “in the absence of all 
others, is enough to condemn the system in the mind of every 
student of history.” He continues: 


“Experience has demonstrated that popular governments have 
ever failed where they have déalt with the individual over large 
expanses of territory, and any system which in the slightest de- 
gree encroaches upon the legitimate province of our state govern- 
ments in their control over the individual should be resisted as 
the entering wedge in the cause of monarchy. An unrestricted 
democracy, embracing an area, diversity of climate and condition, 
such as is found in the United States, is impossible; it can not 
be sustained, and every step in that direction is a progressive 
movement toward an absolute, or at least a personal, form of 
government.” 


Mr. Dean draws one illustration for this objection from the 
supposition that the President, Vice-President, and Senators 
would be elected, under the new system, by direct yote. This, 
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THE WAR DOESN’T SEEM TO BE OVER. 


THE NEW ARRIVAL: “ But, gentlemen, you know I am a Peace Treaty. 
—The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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he thinks, would increase the temptation to fraud and corruption 
and might precipitate a revolution. Moreover, it would rob the 
States of their control of the franchise. It would rob them, too, 
of their control of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, which, he 
alleges, ‘is wholly a concern of the State.” He concludes, there- 
fore, that 


“‘as the whole theory of the initiative and referendum is hostile 
to the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, dangerous to the 
peace and stability of the Government, destructive of the sover- 
eignty of the States, and a menace to tho inalienable rights of 
the individual, it ought to be discountenanced by every man who 
has the welfare of mankind, the hope of popular government, at 
heart.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


QUAY. 

Every little while they say 

That they 

Have Quay 
Where he can not get away ! 
But, in spite of all they do, 
Quay brings down a plum or two 
Every time he shakes the tree, 
Seeming not to carea rap! 
What a picnic life must be 

For such a chap 

With such a snap ! 

Oh, say, 
Will there ever come a day 

When they 

Will lay 

Quay 

Away? 

—The Leader, Cleveland. 


CHOATE and Depew are taken, but Reid is left grinding at the mill.— 7he 
Transcript, Boston. 


IF we can’t elect United States Senators by popular vote, we might at 
least compel the candidates to use cash registers.—7he 7ribune, Detrott. 


THE movement to shield the flag from mercenary business enterprise 
finds general commendation in the newspaper press. It is all right for 
trade to follow the flag, but it should not follow so closely as to leave foot- 
prints on the folds.— 7ke Record, Philadelphia. 


SOLVING THE RIDDLE.—First Populist: “What are you thinkin’ about?” 

Second Populist : “I was just thinkin’ how rich we'd be if everybody’d 
start an endless chain subscription for everybody else and nobody’d break 
the chain.”—Puck, New York. 





AN APPRENTICE.—Z7he World, New York, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


RICHARD REALF: HIS POEMS AND A 
MEMOIR. 


LTHO it is a little more than twenty years since this re- 

markable man, “poet, soldier, and workman,” cut short, 

by suicide in San Francisco, a career of pitiable picturesqueness 

and tragedy, his poems have never until now been given to the 

public in any collected form. The present volume is edited, and 

the introductory memoir furnished, by Col. Richard J. Hinton, 
Realf’s intimate friend and literary executor. 

Richard Realf was born in Sussex county, England, of humble 
village parentage, in 1834, and was the fifth in a family of ten. 
The boy was precocious, being able to “read well at three and a 
half years old.” When about fifteen he began to write verses. 
eee , Two years later his 

personality attract- 
s | ed the notice of a 





wealthy family, 
which befriended 
him and took charge 
of his education. 
About this time an 
eminent physician, 
a friend of his pa- 
tron, quoted some 
of Realf’s verses in 
a series of lectures 
on phrenology de- 
|  livered at Brighton. 
| The effect of this 
we are told in 
Realf’s own words: 














“A great many 
people came to see 
me thereupon, 
among them Lady Byron and her daughter Ada. Rogers, the 
poet, sent for me, being too old and infirm to come himself. 
Mrs. Jameson, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Lady Jane Peel, 
and others, also began to pet me. I had shown some slight 
imitative talent as a molder of images in clay, and Gibson, the 
sculptor, thought there was the making.of a creative artist in 
me. Among themselves they determined to publish a collection 
of my verses, and this was done in 1852, under the title of 
‘Guesses at the Beautiful,’ the editor, Charles de la Pryme, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, being a nephew of Thackeray.” 


RICHARD REALF, 


Lady Byron was greatly interested in the boy’s gifts, and gave 
him the opportunity to study the duties of a land steward on one 
of her large estates. Soon after this there occurred a disastrous 
love affair between Realf and a member of the Byron family, in 
consequence of which it was thought advisable for Realf to be sent 
to America. Before his departure, however, he suffered severe 
punishment at the hands of an elder brother of the lady; and to 
an injury then received are traceable, his biographer believes, his 
frequent subsequent aberrations. Mr. Hinton writes: “Realf 
was gentle, refined, courteous, ‘breathing freely in high altitudes 
of spirit,’ beloved by all but one who came in contact with him; 
yet his days are marred by strange disappearances, his life by 
weird passion, and his career degraded by acts of apparent dis- 
honor.” In New York Realf took a position with the philan- 
thropic Mr. Pease at the Five Points House of Industry. He 
soon threw himself enthusiastically into the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and in 1857 joined fortunes with the famous John Brown 
venture. In 1859 he was sent to England and France to lecture 
for the cause, and during his absence the tragedy of Harper’s 
Ferry occurred. Returning to America, Realf went to Mobile, 
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joined the Jesuit College at Spring Hill, and was baptized. In 
1860 we find him preaching and lecturing in a “Shaker” village 
in the West. One who heard him writes: “As he proceeded with 
his course he grew more and more eloquent, until the religious 
body he spoke for [the Shakers] declared he was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit.” Soon after his departure from this village Realf 
again disappeared, and his biographer is unable to account for 
him in any way for a period of twenty months. He comes to 
light again upon his enlistment in the Union army. He served 
at Perryville, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, and Atlanta, and was 
commended a number of times for gallantry. 

Just before the war, Realf married. While at the front, report 
reached him of his wife’s death. After mustering out at Vicks- 
burg in 1866, Realf’s uncertain wanderings finally brought him to 
Rochester, N. Y., where, during a drunken debauch, he married 
one Catherine Cassidy, who proved his Nemesis. Having pro- 
cured a divorce, Realf married a third time; but meanwhile the 
decree had been put aside by a higher court, and he found himself 
a bigamist. Then came the information that his first and real 
wife was still living. Under the strain of all this, aggravated by 
the vindictive fury of Catherine Cassidy, his health broke down. 
Broken and penniless, he managed to get to San l’rancisco. His 
Rochester wife discovered his whereabouts, and followed him. 
On her arrival he committed suicide. This was in October, 1878. 
In a sonnet written on his death-bed, Realf says of himself: 


“Greatly he suffered; greatly, too, he erred; 
Yet broke his heart in trying to be brave.” 


Realf’s personality, we gather from the memoir, was of re- 
markable beauty. “He was brimful of a certain fiery energy, 
which never seemed to flag for a moment. He never showed 
nervousness or vexation. He was singularly tender and affec- 
tionate.” Both his face and his poems reveal an ideality which, 
in the poems, often verges on mysticism. Here is Colonel Hin- 
ton’s description of the man himself: 


“Richard Realf looked like the traditional poet—even to the 
day of his death. His handsome head, face, and body were a fit 
receptacle for his handsome soul and brilliant mind. Short of 
stature, being not over five feet five in height, he was very boyish- 
looking when I first met him in November, 1855. Time dims 
memories; yet, tho forty-three years have passed, I still remem- 
ber the figure that passed into my life as that of a beautiful 
Greek, an Apollo that Phidias would have chiseled into immortal 
marble. The young form was slight and graceful, tho not weak, 
hands and feet small and perfectly formed. ‘The rounded, per- 
fectly shaped head sat well on a fitly proportioned neck. I recall 
the ensemble—brown, wavy, and plentiful hair, a slight, silky 
mustache, a broad, white forehead, perfectly shaped face and 
features. His eyes were a fine hazel, deepening to a dark brown, 
or lightening to a keen gray; his nose well-shaped, broad at the 
root; finely penciled arched eyebrows and a rounded sensuous 
chin completed the handsome face of Richard Realf.” 


Here is another illuminating passage from the memoir: 


“Realf’s poetic nature, like the genius of Rousseau, was, as 
John Morley so admirably puts it, of the ‘kind in which the ele- 
ments of character remain mute, futile, and dispersive particles, 
until compelled into unity by the creative shock of feminine in- 
fluences.’ Realf felt this more than Jean Jacques did, in its most 
agreeable form. Far more than by his faults and follies must the 
influence of woman upon him be judged. I have been in posses- 
sion of hundreds of his letters. In no one of them have I ever 
seen an unclean word or unwholesome suggestion. A pathetic 
tenderness is a prevailing and purely personal trait. The pas- 
sional expression, whenever perceptible, is held in restraint by 
the cleanest of poetic illustration. He certainly had the platonic 
faculty in a large degree. Children all loved him. Old persons 
were drawn strongly to his side.” 


In Realf’s verse a certain uplift and spiritual exaltation are 


noteworthy. Such stray passages as the following are not easily 
forgotten : 
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“ .... aSpirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills.” 


“We lean too much on palpable circumstance, 
Too little on impalpable souls, to attain 
God’s morrows for our yesterdays of pain.” 


“The great world grows in glory; near and far 
God’s blinding splendors blaze upon our eyes ; 
And thunders, as of newer Sinais, 
Crash triple grandeurs of great prophecies; 
And large loves, white as Christ’sown Angels are, 
Fling shining sweetnesses on all the spheres..... ” 


“And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where 
those shine, 
Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the essence of life is divine.” 


These fragments, quoted almost at random, are enough to show 
that Realf’s message is not the message of a coward before life’s 
ironies, and that he attains, in passages at least, the subtle, inde- 
finable touch that makes poetry. One virile stanza from “Io 
Triomphe!” might have been written for our reassurance to-day : 


“The Lord God’s purpose throbs along 

Our stormy turbulences; 

He keeps the sap of nations strong 
With hidden recompenses. 

The Lord God sows His righteous grain 
In battle-blasted furrows, 

And draws from present days of pain 
Large peace for calm to-morrows.” 





AMERICANISM IN MUSIC. 


“] T can not be said without exaggeration that we have as yet 

any American musical art,” writes Mr. John S. Van Cleve, 
and he adds, “Americanism in our music there is in abundance, 
at times a superabundance, but a true ripened art, not yet.” He 
goes on to state that we have in America the three necessary con- 
ditions of art-life, viz., accumulated wealth, passionate national 
pride, and a high degree of that technical training which makes 
possible the expression of our inspired impulses. But as music is 
the latest developed of the arts, it is not surprising if we are still 
at the day of small things in American music. Mr. Van Cleve 
writes (/usic, December) : 


“American musical life is in much the same heterogeneous, 
even chaotic, state as American society. Here is a country fash- 
ionable on one side of a street and plebeian on the other, proud of 
its progressiveness, yet patiently tolerant of abuses of public 
franchises such as would disgrace the most despotic nation of the 
Old World; dividing itself sharply more and more into two classes 
of human beings, those who have more money than is good for 
them and those who have less money than is good for them; a 
nation which is no longera country but an empire, which contains 
every climate of the globe, every nation of the human race, and 
keeps its citizens in every possible degree of varied circumstance. 
Is it strange that such a people should pay thirty thousand dollars 
per year in royalties to such a march-maker as Sousa, and sucha 
waltz-maker as the author of ‘After the Ball’? Should feed its 
religious life upon such a mild mixture of milk, warm water, 
sugar, and bread crumbs as the Gospel hymns and the like out- 
puts, yet patronize the great artists of the operatic world with 
such lavishness that they may well bless us and laugh at us alter- 
nately? Demand of the orchestral director all the latest works of 
the Germans, French, and Russians, and pour themselves in 
tumultuous waves to hear the most abstruse creations of Bach, 
Brahms, and Berlioz, as they do at the Cincinnati May festivals? 
Surely a strange land this dear America, with her muddy stream 
of street music and her crystal fountains of most sacred art, with 
her worship of Handel, and her toleration of banal Sunday-school 
ditties.” 


On another page, however, Mr. Van Cleve compares American 
life to the metal from which the most musical bells are molded, 
a composite substance, difficult to fuse, yet capable of the sweet- 
est vibrations. Butin our effort toward a unique national expres- 
sion in music, Mr. Van Cleve tells us, we must not make the 
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mistake of exaggerating some one picturesque but secondary fea- 
ture in our national life. He says: 


““No peopie in the world are so sensitively connected with all 
mankind by the thousand filaments of sympathy and mutual in- 
terest. The craze, however, for strong local color is so tyrannous 
in our day that even so high an authority and illustrious an ex- 
ample as Dr. Antonine Dvorak made a wide wave of agitated 
discussion by propounding the startling theory that in our pecul- 
iar deposit of negro melodies we have a treasure-trove and the 
true corner-stone of a national school of music. 

“Others, like the lately deceased and highly respected Professor 
Filmore, have labored diligently to discover and exploit a sup- 
posed treasure in our aboriginal Indian music, suggestive in 
character and valuable for the weaving of a new tone-web. 
The one example of high-art music constructed out of Indian 
materials, and following a plan in logical accord with that mate- 
rial, and the life of which it is the tonal embodiment, is, so far as 
my present knowledge goes, the Indian suite by MacDowell. 
Clever as this work is, it is not to me at all convincing; or, ra- 
ther, it was extremely convincing of just what I had thought pre- 
viously, viz., that the chief use, possibly the only use, of these 
barbaric bits of crude tune is to afford a little diversification, or 
gay, relieving embroidery to the serious web of tones. ...... 

“The Irishman, the Scotchman, the Norseman, the Bohemian, 
the Bedouin, the Hindu, the Chinaman, have each a real music, 
and if we were looking for materials out of which to build upa 
palace of art, we might seize upon the folk-music of all or any of 
these without losing absolutely all racial touch, for representa- 
tives of all these peoples are to be found actually living in our 
land and breathing American air. In a word, we are not at all 
Indians, and the strange, odd, ludicrous, vague, untuneful sounds 
which serve the red man to utter and relieve his overburdened 
heart are utterly caviare to us Americans, composite as our 
blood is. And in no essential way can the Indian tone-germs 
grow in our garden of song, save as quaint orchids, to deck ran- 
dom nooks; or as borders to relieve the too familiar with the 
bizarre. Indian music, or rather Indianized music, we may ad- 
mit among our tone-curios, as we admit the tomahawk, the moc- 
casin, the wampum belt, the flint-headed arrow, the quill- 
embroidered canoe, among our ethnological specimens or the 
bric-a-brac of the curiosity hunter. Purposes of anthropology or 
the crusade against emmuz they may serve, but anything so inti- 
mate, so precious, so bone-of-our-bone and flesh-of-our-flesh as 
music, these tiny deposits of alleged melody can never promote. 

“Another deposit of crude ore in the way of spontaneous folk- 
music, however, that of the negroes, we are assured by some high 
authorities, critical and otherwise, promises much better. Here 
at first blush the case is certainly hopeful. The negro does not 
merely imitate, for there is a very pronounced negroid element in 
all that he does. Take, for example, this large and eminently 
entertaining literature, both in prose and verse, which has flour- 
ished up since the Civil War in regard to the negro, his humors, 
his sufferings, his pieties, his aspiring efforts. The books of all 
our poets and novelists, Thomas Nelson Page, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Paul Louis [Lawrence] Dun- 
bar, Ruth McEnery Stewart, and many others of equal talent, 
make it patent that in our peculiar patois literature of the negro 
type we have something absolutely genuine, as well as absolutely 
new. 

“But in the affair of negro music, the case is not parallel. 
What is known as negro music is of two utterly diverse classes. 
These are sweet, sad tunes produced by a white man when con- 
templating the condition of the negro as a slave—a human chat- 
tel; the other is made up of spontaneous tunes created by the 
negroes themselves when bubbling over with emotional excita- 
tion. These spontaneous tunes, which were exploited afew years 
ago by the Jubilee Singers, the Tennesseeans, and others, almost 
ad nauseam, were true outgrowths of negro life and experience. 
It may be claimed, with some show of justice, that the negro and 
his life belong as legitimately to any superstructure of American 
music as they do to our literature, our politics, and our sociology. 
This is logical and just; but the somewhat extravagant claim put 
forth by Dvorak and his coterie of admirers, to the effect that in 
negro folk-tiunes we have the primary rock and solid raw material 
out of which to construct a complete edifice of American music, a 
radiant temple for the worship of the beautiful, is quite unten- 
able.” 
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Mr. Van Cleve says that, altho there is no reason why our 
native composers, such as MacDowell, Chadwick, Gleason, 
Broeckhaven, and Elsenheimer, should not add to their works a 
touch of humor or pathos, or a rhythmical impulse, drawn from 
Indian or negro themes, American music must look elsewhere for 
its real inspiration. ‘The genius of the nation is not Indian nor 
negro, but Caucasian, with a prevailing Teutonic element. The 
writer concludes: “We will have ripe American music when we 
have ripe American life. Ourcomposers should strive after origi- 
nality, but not strain after it. 


mere oddity. 


Far-fetched newness is likely to be 
Our composers must stand upon Brahms and Wag- 
ner, upon Beethoven and Mozart, upon Schumann and Chopin, 
upon Mendelssohn, Weber, and Haydn; upon Handel, Bach, and 
Palestrina, uttering their honest thought and their unfeigned 
emotion with such newness of voice as God may give them.” 


JULIA WARD HOWE’S REMINISCENCES. 


F Julia Ward Howe’s “Reminiscences,” which are being 
published in 7e Atlantic Monthly, two instalments have 
already appeared. These papers, beginning with the writer’s 


earliest recollections, are of considerable literary and personal 











JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


interest. Inoue of them Mrs. Howe speaks of the intense pleasure 
and subsequent painful reaction which she experienced when, in 
the course of her musical education, she was required to take part 
in concerted pieces. In this connection she says: 

“While I greatly disapprove of the scope and suggestions pre- 
sented by Count Tolstoy in his ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ I yet think that, 
in the training of young persons, some regard should be had to 
the sensitiveness of youthful nerves, and to the overpowering re- 
sponse which they often make to the appeals of music. The dry 
practise of a single instrument and the simple drill of choral ex- 
ercises will not be apt to overstimulate the currents of nerve force. 
On the other hand, the power and sweep of great orchestral per- 
formances, or even the suggestive charm of some beautiful voice, 
will sometimes so disturb the mental equilibrium of the hearer as 
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to induce in him a listless melancholy, or, worse still, an unrea- 
soning and unreasonable discontent.” 


Of Washington Irving Mrs. Howe writes: 


“T was still a child in the nursery when I heard of his return to 
America, after a residence of some years in Spain. A public din- 
ner was given in honor of this event. One of the guests told of 
Mr. Irving’s embarrassment when he was called upon for a 
speech. He rose, waved his hand in the air, and could only utter 
a few sentences, which were heard with difficulty. Many years 
after this time, I was present, with other ladies, at a public din- 
ner given in honor of Charles Dickens by prominent citizens of 
New York. The ladies were not bidden to the feast, but were 
allowed to occupy a small anteroom which, through an open door, 
commanded a view of the tables. When the speaking was about 
to begin, a message came suggesting that we should take posses- 
sion of some vacant seats at the great table. This we were glad 
to do. Washington Irving was president of the evening, and 
upon him devolved the duty of inaugurating the proceedings by 
an address of welcome to the distinguished guest. People who 
sat near me whispered, ‘He’ll break down—he always does.’ 
Mr. Irving rose and uttered a sentence or two. His friends in- 
terrupted him by applause, which was intended to encourage 
him, but which entirely overthrew his self-possession. He hesi- 
tated, stammered, and sat down, saying, ‘I can not go on.’ It 
was an embarrassing and painful moment, but Mr. John Duer, 
an eminent lawyer, came to his friend’s assistance, and with 
suitable remarks proposed the health of Charles Dickens, to which 
Mr. Dickens promptly responded. This he did in his happiest 
manner, covering Mr. Irving’s defeat by a glowing eulogy of his 
literary merits. 

““* Whose books do I take to bed with me, night after night? 
Washington Irving’s, as one who is present can testify.’ This 
one was evidently Mrs. Dickens, who was seated besideme. Mr. 
Dickens proceeded to speak of international copyright, saying 
that the prime object of his visit to America was the promotion of 
this important measure. 

“IT met Washington Irving several times at the house of John 
Jacob Astor. He was silent in general company, and usually fell 
asleep at the dinner-table. This occurrence was, indeed, so com- 
mon with him that the other guests noticed it only with a smile. 
After a nap of some ten minutes he would open his eyes and take 
part in the conversation, apparently unconscious of having been 
asleep. 

“In his youth Mr. Irving had traveled extensively in Europe. 
While in Rome he had received marked attention from the banker 
Torlonia, who repeatedly invited him todinner parties, the opera, 
and soon. He was at a loss to account for this, until his last 
visit to the bank, when Torlonia, taking him aside, said, ‘Pray 
tell me, is it not true that you are a grandson of the great Wash- 
ington?’ Mr. Irving in early life had given offense to the de- 
scendants of old Dutch families in New York by the publication 
of ‘Knickerbocker’s History of New York,’ in which he had pre- 
sented some of their forbears in a humorous light. The solid 
fame which he acquired in later days effaced the remembrance ot 
this old-time grievance, and in the days in which I had the pleas- 
ure of his acquaintance he held an enviable position in the esteem 
and affection of the community. He alwaysremained a bachelor, 
owing, it was said, to an attachment the object of which had been 
removed by death. I have even heard that the lady in question 
was a beautiful Jewess, the same one whom Walter Scott has 
depicted in his well-known Rebecca. ” 


In 1835 Mrs. Jameson, whose “Sacred and Legendary Art” and 
“Legends of the Madonna” are widely known, visited America, 
and Mrs. Howe, then a girl of sixteen, made her acquaintance. 
She writes: 


“Mrs. Jameson’s connoisseurship was not limited to pictorial 
and sculptural art; she was passionately fond of music, also. I 
still remember her account of one evening passed with the com- 
poser Wieck in his German home. In this she mentions his 
daughter Clara, and her lover, young Schumann. Clara Wieck 
became well known in Europe as a pianiste of eminence, and of 
Schumann as a composer there is now no need to speak. 

“There were various legends regarding Mrs. Jameson's private 
history. It was said that her husband, marrying her against his 
will, parted from her at the church door, and thereafter left Eng- 
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land for Canada, where he was residing at the time of her visit. 
I first met her at an evening party at the house of a friend. I was 
invited to make some music, and sang, among other things, a 
brilliant bravura air from ‘Semiramide.’ When I would have left 
the piano Mrs. Jameson came to me and said, ‘ A/tra cosa, my 
dear.’ My voice had been cultivated with care, and tho not of 
great power was considered pleasing in quality, and was certainly 
very flexible. I met Mrs. Jameson at several other entertain- 
ments devised in her honor. She was of middle height and red 
blonde in color; her face was not handsome, but sensitive and 
sympathetic in expression, and her want of taste in dress some- 
what scandalized the elegant dames of New York. I actually 
heard one of them say, ‘ How like the devil she does look !’” 


The purely personal note running through them is not the least 
attractive feature of these reminiscences. For instance: 


“My father sometimes endeavored to overcome my fear of light- 
ning by taking me up to the cupola of our house and bidding me 
admire the beauty of the storm. Wishing to impress upon me 
the absurdity of giving way to fear, he told me of a lady whom 
he had known in his youth, who, being overtaken by a thunder- 
storm at a place of public resort, so lost her head that she seized 
the wig of a gentleman standing near her and waved it wildly in 
the air, to his great wrath and discomfiture. I am sorry to say 
that this dreadful warning provoked my laughter, but did not in- 
crease my courage. 

“My brother and his bride came to reside with us shortly after 
their marriage. In their company I often visited the Astor man- 
sion, which was made delightful by good taste, good manners, 
and hospitable entertainments. Mr. William B. Astor, the head 
of the family, was a rather shy and silent man. He had received 
the best education that a German university could offer. The 
Chevalier Bunsen had been his tutor, and Schopenhauer, then a 
student at the same university, had been his friend. He hada 
love for letters, and might perhaps have followed his natural 
leaning to advantage had he not become his father’s man of busi- 
ness, and thus been forced to devote much of his life to the man- 
agement of the great estate.” 





AMERICAN LITERATURE AS A MEANS TO 
NATIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


7 HE American people have not yet come to full national 


self-consciousness. They have come to sectional self- 
consciousness; and, in New England, for example, that clear 
realization of ideals and formative tendencies found expression 
in a literature the beauty and the limitation of which are signifi- 
cant of New England character. But the nation as a nation has 
not yet reached a clear understanding of itself; it does not know 
what is in its heart, altho it responds with passionate intensity to 
every appeal to its instincts and ideals.” To Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, whose words these are, it appears that we must look 
toward an adequate national literature as our only means to that 
stimulating and unifying self-knowledge which shall save us from 
the spirit of commercialism on the one hand and sectional misun- 
derstanding on the other. Of the first danger, Mr. Mabie says 
that it is an open question whether we shall be makers of things 
or creators of ideas and ideals. But in spite of the magnitude of 
the country’s material resources, his faith is that the ingrained 
idealism of the American nature will preserve us from the dismal 
fate of being rich without being significant or interesting. The 
other danger, that of sectional misunderstanding and divergence 
of interests, is a far more substantial one. Mr. Mabie points out 
that the distance from Portland, Me., to Portland, Oreg., is con- 
siderably greater than that from Greece to Norway, and that 
Boston and New Orleans are almost as far apart as London and 
Damascus. It is little to be wondered at that the North and the 
South have not always understood one another, and that an ex- 
treme form of localism threatens to develop in many parts of the 
country. Of the unifying power of a literature which should be 
both a revelation of national character and a force to form national 
character, Mr. Mabie says (7he Forum, January) : 
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“Its influence, tho not computable by any external records, is 
diffused through the atmosphere which a people breathes. It 
has recently been said, and not without a degree of truth, that the 
modern movement for expansion, which has made England active 
and potential at the ends of the earth, did not originate in the 
mind of a statesman, and was not the result of the scheming of 
a shrewd politician like Beaconsfield, but received its most pow- 
erful impulse from three writers: Carlyle, Tennyson, and Kip- 
ling. These men of letters, like many of their predecessors, have 
not urged definite policies upon their countrymen; but they have 
given the English spirit and temper the impulse of sharp defini- 
tion, and of deep and passionate faith. Indeed, the service of 
English literature as a practical force in English life can not be 
overstated. It has done more than any other single force to give 
the English race clear consciousness of its strength, its aims, and 
its work; it has bound the race together in the consciousness of a 
rich and enduring community of history and fortune. Shake- 
speare has done more for England in forming this consciousness 
than Pitt or Peel or Gladstone. 

“If this service was needed in a country of such narrow terri- 
tory, with a population so compact, as England, it is sorely 
needed in this country, with its immense distances and its widely 
separated communities. And when one adds to these natural 
conditions the complexity of races now learning to live together 
in the republic, the necessity of a literature that shall develop 
first a national consciousness, and then clarify national spiritual 
ideals and make them authoritative, becomes even painfully ap- 
parent. A literature adequate in its power and vision to the 
range of life on this continent is a prime necessity for our safety. 
We need a literature which shall speak to and for the conscious- 
ness of the nation, as the New England literature spoke to and for 
the consciousness of New England. The note of nationality was 
struck with resonant clearness by Emerson, Lowell, and Whittier; 
but the force and depth of conscious national life were not behind 
these earlier poets as they will be behind their successors. The 
time was not ripe; but it is fast ripening.” 


As yet, it would seem, American literature has not proved ade- 
quate to the need. The heart of the nation still awaits its inter- 
preter. Mr. Mabie says: 


“It is not fanciful to infer, perhaps, from the vast and varied 
putting forth of human energy under immense difficulties, and 
from the great importance which our form of government attaches 
to personality, that the human interest must always be uppermost 
in our literature; and that in the exact degree in which our art 
searches and discloses the depths of our life will our books be 
great and authoritative. Our literature for two decades has not 
made a very deep impression on the imagination of the country, 
and has not deeply affected its character, because, for the most 
part, it has lacked depth of feeling and profound seriousness. It 
has seemed to shrink from deep conviction, from strong feeling, 
from great emotion. It has been admirable in form, sound in 
tone, and often charming in style; but, for the most part, it has 
lacked elemental power. The great passions have not been por- 
trayed by it; nor have the shaping forces which are always at 
work in the deepest consciousness of a people come to the light in 
it. A good deal of this literature has seemed to share the con- 
ventional dread of any real show of feeling, the conventional 
shrinking from outbreaks of the great emotions. It has observed 
the proprieties to a degree which has made it a well-bred and 
agreeable comment upon men and manners, without a suggestion 
of the tremendous forces which are never absent from human life, 
or a glance into those depths into which men of creative genius 
are compelled to look by the very possession of vision and in- 


“It would seem as if we shrank from any real knowledge of 
ourselves, and dreaded any hand-to-hand contact with the tremen- 
dous actualities of living. Our literature has largely lost the note 
of discovery, the audacity of spiritual adventure, the courage of 
great faiths and passions; it is in danger of becoming a resource 
of polite society, instead of an expression of vital experience and 
a dominant force in national life. It has struck some deep notes 
with great clearness and resonant power; but it must continue to 
strike such notes; and it must put behind the clarity of its vision 
the vitality and, sheer human force of rich and deep experience. 
The idealism of the American character, which many foreign ob- 
servers fail to recognize because it has so far taken practical rather 
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than artistic forms of expression, is a prime element in the ma- 
king of the books that stir the depths; but there must be sub- 
stance and power as well. What Emerson recognized as ‘thin- 
ness of constitution’ is still too much in evidence in American 
writing. The literature which pleases and refines is wholesome 
and welcome; but it can not take the place of the literature which 
reveals and stimulates....... 

“A great deal of the literature of the last two decades would 
have been admirable asa subsidiary literature; it has been inade- 
quate as a representative literature. It has had grace and refine- 
ment and charm; it has lacked depth, force, mass, passion.” 


“It is essential,” Mr. Mabie writes, “that a nation should un- 
derstand itself through the disclosure of its instincts and ideals, 
in order that its spiritual life may dominate and form its material 
life.” In the case of avast nation such as the United States, it is 
clear that the highly organized spiritual life in which its safety 
rests can not hope for instant and facile expression. Its message 
is too great to be caught up in a phrase. Mr. Mabie sees the 
time fast approaching, however, when “literature must find a 
voice for this great dumb life or utterly and disastrously fail to 
discharge its functions and do its work.” 

Not by intention, but spontaneously, will this more inclusive 
literature be written. Its way has been prepared by every true 
man of letters we have produced. It is being prepared to-day by 
our later historians, who, “by making us aware of the stirring 
and romantic history behind us, are developing a consciousness 
of our racial resources and of the experience which has made us a 
nation.” Such a story as Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s “Red 
Rock,” by its sympathetic interpretation of the feeling of a great 
section in one of the shaping crises of its history, does much to 
make smooth the way. Our past is rich in the crude material 
of literature, and ‘one of the highest uses of this material in the 
forms of art,” Mr. Mabie concludes, “will be the clear develop- 
ment of national self-consciousness.” 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 


AVING in a previous and successful work endeavored to 
show the decadence of France socially and politically, Ed- 
mond Demolins, in a new book entitled "L’ Education Nouvelle,” 
has shown the way to national regeneration. According to De- 
molins, the entire educational system of France must be revolu- 
tionized, as the industrial superiority of the Anglo-Saxon nations 
is due chiefly to the scientific and practical nature of their methods 
of training the young for their duties and functions in life. He 
has made a thorough study of two English schools which he con- 
siders ideal in every respect, and has adopted them as a model. 
In his book he not only sets forth his theories, but lays down a 
program and announces the formation of a new school under his 
direction near Paris. Demolins writes like a man with a great 
mission. 
The chief principles and features of the new system may be 
summarized as follows: 


The schools must be established not in cities, but in villages or 
on private estates. Each school must have several acres of land, 
a farm, domestic animals, and everything pertaining to an agri- 
cultural vocation. The school must be situated in proximity to 
woods, a river or a lake, and open fields. 

Teachers and pupils must live in the institution. All of the 
teachers’ time must be devoted to the school, and they must live 
with the pupils. If a teacher is married, his wife is to be pro- 
vided with employment in the school. 

The teacher is to live with and constantly watch over the 
pupils, not in the spirit of an official, not for the purpose of re- 
stricting spontaneity and freedom, but in order to educate them 
in the full sense of the term. He is to participate in a// their 
occupations and doings—in their studies as well as their recrea- 
tions. He must be as competent to teach the sports characteristic 
of the nation as the sciences and arts. This common life should 
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establish simple, natural, free relations between teacher and 
pupils. 

As for the studies, the all-important principle should be no 
work except during school hours. No preparation of lessons, no 
thought about the work, should engage the attention of the stu- 
dents outside of these hours. The system to be pursued in the 
classrooms should be this: First of all, the teacher examines the 
pupils in the lessons of the previous day. After this review, as 
thorough as possible, the next lesson is explained. The exposi- 
tion is at once followed by questions from the teachers, the object 
being to determine how far the pupils have assimilated the les- 


.son. Misunderstanding is thus removed, and where necessary 


supplementary explanations made. This examination over, the 
pupils are to write a résumé of what they have learned, and the 
teacher is to read and correct these notes, answer questions, etc. 
This completes the lesson, and nothing more is to be done on the 
subject during the day. 

Such life may seem monotonous and calculated to generate cer- 
tain forms of mental and physical vice. But these are to be 
guarded against by plenty of physical exercise, by manual train- 
ing, by healthy recreation, by dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments in which the teachers and their families are to participate. 
An important point is to have female as well as male teachers and 
to make woman’s influence prominent and wholesome. 

Art is to be a conspicuous feature in the curriculum. The 
pupils are to be taught drawing, painting, sculpture, and music. 
Classical languages are to be taught, but in a living, practical 
way. Grammar is to be taught along with the vocabulary, and 
the pupils are to be made to converse in the languages studied. 
Modern languages are to be studied thoroughly, and the pupils 
are to be taken to England and Germany for three, six, and even 
twelve months to perfect their knowledge of German and English 
and form an idea of the life and institutions of foreign countries. 

The age for entrance into the Demolins school is fixed at four- 
teen. The fee is 2,250 francs a year, which is to cover everything 
(travel included) except dress. No uniform is to be prescribed, 
not even for teachers, formalism and routine being considered 
stifling and objectionable. 

There are six classes in the school, a year being prescribed for 
each. ‘The first three years are to be devoted to general courses, 
obligatory upon all. The fourth class is divided into depart- 
ments: literary, scientific, industrial, and commercial, and agri- 
cultural and colonial, and these divisions are maintained through 
the remaining grades or years. At the end of the third year, the 
pupil is to choose his special line of further study. The claim is 
that a graduate of this new school will know all that an intelli- 
gent man needs to know and will be trained to enter a profes- 
sional school or a business career. 

This new educational system, it is alleged, combines all the 
advantages of the present French, German, and English methods. 
It will make neither visionaries and unpractical scholars nor offi- 


cials, but men fit for any liberal or commercial vocation. — 7rams- 
lation made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


NOTES. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY recently refused an offer of $5,000 for a magazine arti- 
cle from his pen. It issaidthat his reply by cable was: “Thanks, but I am 
too busy.” 


FROM his memoirs we quote Alphonse Daudet’s definition of style: 
“Style is a state of intensity. The greatest number of things in the small- 
est number of words.” 


MRS. ISABEL A. MALLON, author of “Bab’s Babble,” and rather widely 
known in America under the nom de plume of “Ruth Ashmore,” died of 
pneumonia at her home in New York, December 27. 


GLADSTONE used to amuse himself with the question of the four greatest 
authors of the world. His final choice gave the palm to Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe, altho for a time he weighed the claims of Aéschy- 
lus, Virgil, and Milton against Goethe’s. 


THE poet and dramatic critic, M. Catulle Mendés, has been asked by the 
Minister of Education to prepare a report on the French poetic movement, 
including the drama. His task is tosum up, without bias or partiality, the 
enormous output of verse during the last thirty years. 
was requested of Théophile Gautier in 1867, 


A similar report 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


INCENDIARY MICROBES. 


T would seem that the omnipresent microbes are to be blamed 
for nearly all our ills. Even the mysterious cases of sponta- 
neous combustion that occasionally cause the destruction of barns 
or haystacks are due, it now appears, to their maleficent activity. 
Says M. Jean de Loverdo in an article on the subject in La 
Nature (Paris, December 24) : 


“An inherent tendency in our minds often leads us to imagine 
that habits, dislikes, acts, and passions like our own belong to 
the beings that surround us, to our lower fellow creatures, to the 
animals of the stable, and the beasts of the woods, to the tyrants 
of the air, and the peaceful dwellers in the waters. But rare are 
the living creatures that have as good a title to these attributes as 
the microbes. Their invisible world seems like an echo of our 
strife and combats, of our activity, of our industries, of our quali- 
ties, and of our miseries. Some of them, beneficial to man, enrol 
themselves willingly in his service and rival each other in strife 
to augment his resources, while others, without relation to us, 
seem to have no action on their surroundings; they live without 
care as amateurs, as artists, or, if you prefer the word, as color- 
ists. Sometimes they grow in our kitchens, color our bread red or 
our milk blue; sometimes they transform into scarlet the white 
snows of Alpine regions, or lend to the immensity of the ocean 
the varied tints of their resplendent matter. 

“But side by side with these inoffensive dilettanti, who seem 
to exist only for the joy of showing their brilliant colors of the 
sun, the microbian world also—alas!—includes a number of 
groups of very bad reputation—poisoners, murderers, and van- 
dals who, not content with attacking the lives of ourselves and 
our domestic animals, carry their rage for destruction so far as 
to set fire to our property. And if they pay dear for it, for the 
flames destroy them also, they do all in their power to bring about 
this result. Many cases of spontaneous combustion are incon- 
testably their work. 

“Altho the cause of these combustions seems to have been 
known and experimentally proved as far back as Liebig’s time, 
it is only recently that it has been established to the satisfaction 
both of scientists and practical men. 

“Among the conversions brought about by the evidence of 
facts, we may note that of a great Austrian agriculturist, M. 
Benesch, who for thirty years refused to put faith in the sponta- 
neity of such combustion. Nevertheless, several years ago he 
was forced to admit it by an accident that occurred at his farm at 
Meierhof. In an inaccessible barn on a very high scaffold he 
placed, one after the other, five hundred loads of hay, cereals, 
and legumes cut green. About the middle of the pile, a mass of 
mixed oats and vetches began to grow hot. ‘The employees of 
the farm, as well as its owner, did not appreciate the danger, and 
waited for time to cool this incomprehensible ardor. They fared 
badly, however, for several days of waiting served only to en- 
courage and make more active the work of the microscopic heat- 
ers. At the end of a week a light curl of smoke arose from the 
barn and caused disquiet in the farm of Meierhof. M. Benesch, 
after his unfruitful appeal to time, had recourse to air, whose 
contact, he thought, would cool off the pile and disperse to the 
winds the vaporous products of this mysterious effervescence. 
But scarcely had his laborers reached, with great toil, the center 
of the pile, when flames burst out on all sides, transforming the 
heated forage into an immense furnace. The laborers, indeed, 
did not get out alive without great effort. Every presumption of 
incendiarism or the contact of a burning body being impossible 
to maintain, this fire put an end to the previous skepticism of the 
proprietor of Meierhof in regard to the spontaneous combustion 
of hay. 

“Other facts, not less striking, confirm the spontaneity of these 
accidents so well that German insurance companies have given 
serious attention to the matter of foreseeing them in some way. 
The losses of one company from this cause reached in arelatively 
short time the sum of 2,500,000 franes [$500, 000]. 

“We need none of us expect that our farms will escape. 
Strangely enough an excess of water brings on the fire. The 
histcry of wet years shows this well. Last August a haystack 
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holding 15,000 kilograms [16 tons] took fire near Aulnay-sous- 
Bois, and a barn full of hay burned spontaneously near Saint- 
Amand; this was because the hay-harvest of 1898 took place in 
unfavorable conditions and the excess of moisture predisposed the 
hay to inflammation. 

“This spontaneous combustion, in fact, is only the last act in 
one of these secret dramas that are played silently in the center 
of badly dried masses of forage or in the heart of bales of cotton 
or tobacco. The microbes that exist in all these vegetable mat- 
ters, excited by the contact of water vapor, grow and increase 
rapidly. Their battalions form for the attack on the great for- 
tresses of vegetable fiber which they dismantle and digest. 

“This work of dislocation and fermentation can not go on with- 
out a certain production of heat, which is localized by reason of 
the defective conductivity of organic substances. Fcr this very 
reason the evil becomes aggravated; the theater of all these 
microbian operations is overheated and, instead of extending their 
caloric activity, the microbes become their own executioners. In 
short, it has been proved that in the places where they flourish 
the temperature rises to 300°, changing the hay into carbonaceous 
matter, porous and very light. In these unsuspected kilns, the 
forage, being altered into finely divided carbon, consumes without 
flame for want of oxygen, but when the pile is suddenly opened 
the access of air causes the incandescent mass to inflame in- 
stantly. 

“To indicate the preferences and penchants of these incendiary 
microbes, scientists have given them the name of thermophiles 
[heat-lovers]. This love for heat is of course only relative, and, 
according to Papeneck, these seditious micro-organisms succumb 
to a temperature of 80° [176° F.] precisely like the more common 
bacteria. Their spores, however, offer a desperate resistance to 
heat and desiccation. . 

“But how shall we guard against so insidious and subtle 
marauders? M. Benesch seems to have solved this delicate ques- 
tion very simply with the aid of a long iron rod furnished with a 
handle, and ending ina kind of fork. By a twisting movement 
this can bring to the surface a sample of the hay hidden in the 
heart of a pile or stack. The appearance and odor of the sample 
serve as starting-points for observations that are repeated from 
time to time. As for the temperature, it is easy, with a little 
practise, to estimate it exactly by touching the bar on drawing it 
out quickly after leaving it in the pile ten minutes. 

“By the use of this simple instrument, we can always be in- 
formed of the time when it becomes necessary to demolish the 
pile to stop a fermentation that threatens to bring on a fire.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





Ice-Storms.— What we call ice-storms, known by the French 
as verglas, would seem to be more complicated things than has 
been supposed. They are generally regarded as due simply to 
rain falling on ground or objects cold enough to freeze it. But 
recent observation shows that in some cases the objects on which 
the rain falls and freezes are not below the freezing-point; the 
falling drops, then, must have been below this point and have 
been kept liquid by some particular cireumstance—in other words, 
they have been in the state called by physicists “superfusion.” 
In Das Wetter (November) Dr. W. Meinhardus discusses the 
circumstances attending a remarkable ice-storm that occurred in 
Central and Eastern Germany on October 20, 1898. The facts of 
this storm, we are told by M. C. Maze, who reviews Dr. Mein- 
hardus’s article in Cosmos (December 31), amply supported the 
superfusion theory. He says: “The rain fell, without having 
been preceded by a frost, which renders the old explanation un- 
tenable. ‘The ice was formed under the following conditions: In 
the high regions of the atmosphere there was a layer of air whose 
temperature was above the freezing-point or Centigrade zero. 
This air must have been very moist and had a tendency to rise, 


which brought about condensation and caused rain. Below this 


layer was another, whose temperature was below the freezing- 
point. In traversing it, the drops of water were chilled without 
being solidified, but solidification took place instantaneously on 
contact with any body whose resistance tended to deform the 
drop. This explanation does not depend on an ideal situation 
imagined to satisfy a theory, but results from facts proved by 
observations on elevated stations and at mountain observatories.” 
— Translations made for Tue Literary Dicgst, 
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HOW WERE THE PYRAMIDS BUILT? 


“T° HE Egyptian pyramids have perhaps caused more learned 

speculation than any other existing structures. To the 
historian, the student of comparative religion, the astronomer, 
the archeologist, the architect, they are alike objects of never- 
ending interest; but perhaps the engineer should claim them as 
his special property on account of the problem of their erection. 
How could the ancient Egyptians have accomplished without our 
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the stones for the base, they raised the remaining stones to their 
places by means of machines formed of short wooden planks." 
“The accompanying engravings illustrate Goguet’s conception 
of the kind of mechanism employed by the pyramid-builders. It 
is substantially a lever crane. Craneson this principle were well 
known at a very early date. The lever was in common use in an- 
cient Egypt, and the pulley was also known and used prior to the 
destruction of Nineveh (z.c. 625), and is found figured among the 
sculptures discovered in the ruins of that great city by Ledyard. 
“That some species of hoisting mechanism was used by the old 
Egyptians for placing obelisks in posi- 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE PYRAMIDS ACCORDING TO HERODOTUS, 


Permission of Cassier’s Magazine. 


vast machinery a task that would be difficult even for us? In 
Casster’s Magazine,(January), W. F. Durfee gives us an answer 
to this question based on the very positive statements of Herodo- 
tus, the Greek historian. After mentioning that inclined planes 
or “ramps” of earth were doubtless used in old times to assist in 
building huge edifices, he tells us that in his opinion they were 
not so used in this case. In an old French work on the subject, 


the author, De Goguet, says: 


“*A very simple machine, and, according to Herodotus, very 
easy to manage, placed upon the first course, served to raise the 
stones destined for the construction of the second. The second 
being finished, another machine, of the same kind that I have 
been speaking of, was fixed upon it, and soon for the rest, one 
or more of the machines being always left upon each of the courses 
already laid, to serve successively for raising the stones from step 
to step. By repeating this operation as often as was necessary 
to form the height of the pyramid, they accomplished the raising 
of the stones with ease to its utmostsummit. Such, by the report 
of Herodotus, was the manner in which the body of this monstrous 
edifice was constructed. 

“*The same author teaches us also the method which they fol- 

lowed for the exterior covering of the pyramid, for it is certain 
that the pyramids had all, originally, an outward coat, whether 
of square flags, or marble, or of bricks, or of small stones, in such 
& manner that they presented to the eye only a perfectly even 
slope, such as we see at present in most of these buildings. It is 
true that at this time the great pyramid presents to us on each of 
its sides only a kind of stair; but it is easy to convince ourselves 
that this enormous mass was originally overcast with marble, 
vhich has disappeared through the injuries of time, or rather by 
the avidity of the Arabs. Herodotus tell us, then, what good 
sense alone would have dictated—that is to say, that they began 
the coating of the pyramid from the summit.’ 

“Rawlinson, translating Herodotus, tells us that ‘after laying 





tion is known from the statement of Pliny, 
that Rameses (1250 B.c.), fearing that his 
engineer would not take sufficient care 
to proportion the power and strength of 
the machinery employed to raise an obe- ° 
lisk, ninety-nine feet in height, to the 
great weight to be elevated, ordered his 
own son to be bound to its apex, to insure 
more effectually the safety of the monu- 
ment. 

“The inclined plane—the simplest of 
the elements of mechanism—was, with- 
out doubt, the earliest mechanical expedi- 
ent used by man for raising large masses. 
As a preliminary to the building of the 
great pyramid, the engineers of Kufu 
(Cheops, 3050 B.c.) constructed an in- 
clined plane of masonry for raising the 
stones from the level of the river to that 
of the rock platform on which the pyra- 
mid was erected—a height, according to 
the French survey, of 144 feet above the 
mean level of low water in the Nile. 
This inclined plane, or causeway, was 
over 3,000 feet in length, and had a width 
of 60 feet. Its eastern end was contigu- 
ous to a canal communicating with the 
Nile, by which the boats carrying the 
stones from the quarries could deliver 
them in readiness to be dragged up this 
vast ‘ramp ’—doubtless the first artificial 
construction of the kind—on sleds, by men or animals, to their 
destination.” 








But altho Mr. Durfee will not admit that inclined planes of 
earth were used in building the pyramids, he acknowledges that 
they were certainly used in building temples in India, and he 
states that similar aids 
were employed, not so 
very long ago, in Euro- 
pean countries. He 
says: 


“It is not many years 
since the inclined plane 
was common in all our 
shipyards (there called 
‘the brow’), and in our 
early history it was used 
in the construction of 
large buldings. The 
writer’s grandfather 
once told him that ‘all 
the stone and mortar 
used in the walls of a 
certain cotton factory 
were dragged up inclined planes on “stone-boats” by oxen, even 
to the top of the building.’ These inclined planes were made 
of timber and plank.” 





ELEVATION OF THE HOISTING MECHANISM, 


Permission of Cassier’s Magazine 


A “ Bacteria-Engine.”—N. P. Melnikoff, the editor of the 
Russian journal 7echnologue, published at Odessa, informs The 
Scientific American that he has made a little model of an engine 
which depends for its motive power upon the fermentation of 
bacteria. “Altho the engine in itself has no practical value,” 
says that paper, “it nevertheless furnishes an interesting exam- 
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ple of the power which can be derived from fermenting bodies. 
Mr. Melnikoff decomposes glucose into its constituents. One 
hundred and eighty parts glucose will give ninety-two parts of 
alcohol and eighty-eight parts of carbon dioxid gas. In a copper 
vessel, glucose, an acid phosphate, acetic acid, gelatin, water (75 
per cent.) ,and yeast, are mixed together. After twenty-four hours, 
the gas within the vessel, at a temperature of 20° C. [68° F.], will 
have attained a pressure of four and one-half atmospheres. The 
inventor states that if the vessel containing the yeast-bacteria 
be large, and the engine cylinder be correspondingly propor- 
tioned, enough power can be obtained to operate an engine unin- 
terruptedly for twenty or thirty hours. The fermentation of dif- 
ferent bacteria will give different results, the power produced 
depending upon the quantity of carbon dioxid or other gases 
generated by each species of bacteria. Mr. Melnikoff is at pres- 
ent engaged in experimenting with bacteria giving ethylene, hy- 
drogen, and other gases.” 





SENTIMENT AND SCIENCE, 


EACHERS are warned by Prof. Edward Thorndike, of 
Western Reserve University, that they must not mix senti- 
ment with their instruction in science. By this he means, for 
instance, that children must not be taught to “love” plants and 
animals. This, Professor Thorndike thinks, is really wrong, 
being a kind of idolatry, besides being foolish and productive of 
incorrect thinking in the child. Doubtless the average teacher 
will not like to be told that nature, viewed from a strictly scien- 
tific standpoint, is something always to be cut up and analyzed 
and never to be loved; but if Professor Thorndike’s stories are 
true, some teachers of what is called “nature-study” have been 
going to the extreme of what he terms “sentimentality,” anda 
little reactionary advice may do them good. He writes (in 7he 
Educational Review, January) as follows: 


“A teacher said to me recently: ‘I do not try to teach the chil- 
dren facts about the animals and plants. I don’t care how much 
they £now about them if they only /ove them.’ 

“Another teacher said in substance, ‘What I want is to teach 
the children to care for and preserve all living things, and to feel 
the beauty and meaning of nature, to love nature.’ Doubtless 
every reader of this page has often encountered among teachers 
and books on nature-study an attitude something like that of 
these quotations. It seems véry fine and moral. The pretense 
of ennobling the artistic and ethical nature of the child, of raising 
his curiosity to the height. of an affectionate interest, is very 
plausible. One thinks of the young generation going forth im- 
bued with a love of nature and a joy in her beauties and a rever- 
ence for her Creator, and dreams of a near future when all boys 
and girls shall be poets in mind if not in words. ...... 

“Nature-study, when aiming this way, is a thing easily to grow 
enthusiastic over; a thing concerning which all of us, especially 
young women, can easily feel fine emotions. But after all this 
aim is not a worthy one. The teacher who aims chiefly at lead- 
ing her scholars to feel affectionately toward plants and animals 
is not aiming at a justifiable end. It is not really an esthetic or 
moral, but ratherasentimental aim. Her spirit isnot the healthy 
spirit of real goodness or beauty, but is rather the sickly spirit of 
a sentimental conventionality. 

“In the first place, there is no reason why a child should care 
for and preserve plants except for the sake of himself or other 
people. The plant itself has no feelings which are gratified by 
an untroubled existence, no pains which care may assuage. The 
reason why the child should care for it is simply that he may give 
some conscious being happiness by means of its sight or smell or 
taste. The plant itself is no more an object for love than is the 
dirt it growsin. When its existence or prosperity conflicts with 
the welfare of any human creature there can not, of course, be 
the slightest hesitation in sacrificing it. The child who should 
refuse to pick a flower to give to some sick girl, because forsooth 
he loved the flower and wanted to be good to it, would certainly 
be thought a monstrosity, but toward creating just such monsters 
this style of nature-study tends. And logically the child who 
leaves untouched a blossom which she herself wishes is equally 
an ethical monster. Let the child then tend the plants because 
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his fellows like to see them. Let plant-study teach him to love 
his fellows, if you insist on its teaching him any moral lesson. 
Let us remember that it is not only not wrong for the child not 
to love the plants and flowers, it is really wrong for him to love 
them, for it is unreasonable and therefore mischievous: idolatry.” 


But, heterodox as this will seem to all good “lovers of nature,” 
a worse thing follows, for Professor Thorndike tells us that we 
must not even love our animal pets, or even think of them as 
loving us. We must not even encourage the child to regard his 
pets as possessing continuous processes of thought. 
boldly : 


“Animals do not have continuous se//-consctous lives, and a 
painless death is therefore never worse than a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them. Under many circumstances it may be a boon. 
Animals do not have sentiments in the human sense, and are 
therefore utterly unaffected by the feelings we may have toward 
them. Animals’ minds are not streams of thought at all compar- 
able to our own, and therefore all emotions and conduct toward 
them based on the idea that they are come from a wrong motive 
and are likely to be wrong emotions and acts. In general, we 
have a right to use animals for our own purposes, so long as we 
do not make them live uncomfortable lives. 

“Now the feeling toward animals which the sentimental view 
of nature-teaching tries to arouse in children is far from this. Its 
first and greatest commandment is, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ or con- 
cretely, ‘Thou must not step on beetles, stick butterflies on corks,’ 
etc. It aims to make children love animals like people, and so 
extends to the case of animals the feeling which we all have 
against shortening the life-probation of a self-conscious personal- 
ity. This, we have seen, is irrational. Equally irrational are all 
the other lines of conduct to which the child is led by the emotion 
of love toward animals.” 


He says 


In Professor Thorndike’s opinion he does not pray best “ who 
loveth best both bird and man and beast,” Coleridge to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A child will love his fellow man no bet- 
ter for being taught to love his horse and his dog. The cruel 
Hindu has been systematically taught to respect and care for 


animals. Nor will love for living things conduce to the progress 


of science. ‘The professor puts it bluntly thus: 


“Not the girl who dearly loves her doll, but the one who cuts it 
open to see its insides, is likely to be an investigator of human 
physiology. The boy who collects moths, who steals birds’ eggs, 
who pokes the unlucky crab over onto its back and in fascination 
watches his uncomfortable efforts to right himself, who takes his 
toy animals apart to put them together again, is nearer the scien- 
tific pathway than the noble product of sentimental nature-study 
who loves the worms and cares for the dear plants. . . . Curios- 
ity, not affection, is the symptom of and an/age for the scientific 
temperament. It is noteven true that the sort of love our nature- 
study begets will secure the habit of scientific observation. It 
may secure the personifying observation of poets and parable- 
makers, that is all. Science and scientific observation are not the 
results of an emotional or ethical, but of a purely intellectual, in- 
terest in things. For their purposes the most valuable quality in 
the child-mind is the pure desire to know. How little food or 
encouragement or exercise this desire gets from the sentimental 
teacher of nature-facts is well known to any habitual visitor of 
schools or kindergartens.” 


But must we really stifle all love for nature and her dumb crea- 
tures? Perhapsnot altogether. Professor Thorndike reluctantly 
concedes : 


“The feeling is desirable as an innocent esthetic emotion, as a 
means to healthy pleasure. It brings in its train outdoor life and 
sympathy with much beautiful literature. Yet it does not rank 
very high in the ethical scale. It is not a sign of either great 
virtue or great wisdom, and often goes with a sickly sort of mind. 
It is not comparable to the intellectual interest in human nature 
which we may call insight, or the emotional interest in human 
nature which we mean by sympathy. It is desirable for teachers 
to arouse it only if they arouse the proper species of it. We are 
far from wishing a race of exaggerated nature-lovers of the 
Ruskin type, or of morbid nature-lovers of the type of the heroine 
of the lately famous ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’” 
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After this half-hearted admission Professor Thorndike returns 
to the attack, and closes with two definite charges against the 
nature-lovers. First, they discourage the investigating, “ pulling- 
apart” spirit in children, and substitute therefor a sentimental 
squeamishness. Secondly, they encourage “a vicious lack of dis- 
crimination,” putting “birds, insects, snails, and plants” all “on 
the same level, and that too on a level wrong for any of them.” 
At any rate, he says, we should leave poetry and esthetics to 
the teachers of these branches, and not mix them up with 
science under the misleading name of “nature-study.” He 
ends thus: 


“If real science is not fit for children, let them go without it, 
but let nothing be taught under its banner which is not worthy of 
the name. ‘The word nature-study is used to cover a multitude 
of sins, one of which we have perhaps exposed. I, for one, hope 
the fate of science in the common schools may not be decided 
until, if Ir-ay be allowed a tautology, we have tried scientific 
science scientifically taught.” 





Analysis of the Air by a Mushroom.—“If we place 
over water, under a glass bell containing nitrogen and carbonic 
acid,” says Cosmos (December 31), “a green plant—for example, 
the Lysimachia nummularia—the presence of oxygen soon is 
evident in the bell, and at the end of several months its contents 
are more rich in this gas than is the outside air. The Agaricus 
atramentarius, on the contrary, gives us an example of a plant 
formed of aerobic cellules, which can not vegetate without oxygen 
and which can analyze the air as completely as a stick of phos- 
phorus would doit. Thus, if we place over water, in a graduated 
glass full of air, composed of oxygen and nitrogen, one of these 
mushrooms, avoiding direct contact with the water and exposing 
it to the sunlight, we shall presently remark an abundant con- 
densation of water, and then all the oxygen is absorbed. The 
carbonic acid produced being dissolved by the water, the latter 
rises in the glass. In a glass of a capacity of 200 cubic centime- 
ters [13 cubic inches] the level of the water in a few days rises 
160 centimeters and then remains stationary. The glass then 
contains nothing but nitrogen; the mushroom dries up and may 
be preserved in this shape, all growth having ceased. In fact, it 
is mummified in nitrogen. If now we introduce near the agaric 
a green plant, such asthe Lyszmachia aiready mentioned, we 
shall perceive, after several days, that the mushroom begins again 
to grow slowly; but as the green plant produces more oxygen 
than the mushroom can use, the level of the water soon descends. 
Mr. D. T. L. Phipson, who relates these experiments in The 
Chemical News, concludes from them that the vegetation of green 
plants in nitrogen containing a little carbonic acid proves that 
they are essentially anaerobic, that they can prosper without oxy- 
gen, and that they are the means employed by nature to furnish 
our atmosphere with this gas. He believes that the air has thus 
changed in the course of centuries, becoming more and more 
oxygenated, which has enabled aerobic plants and animals to 
make their appearance.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DiGEsT. 


Plants that Contain Metals.—A great number of plants 
are peculiar in containing in their organs some metal that one 
would scarcely expect to find there. Thus we are told by /ta/za 
Termale, as quoted in the Revue Sctentifigue, that “lithium ac- 
cumulates in the leaves of the grape vine, in tobacco, and in the 
grape itself. Another alkaline metal, which accompanies lithium 
in almost all minerals, but in smaller quantity, is found in the 
ashes of a large number of varieties of tobacco, in coffee, and in 
tea; and it is very abundant in the beet, whose ashes form the 
most advantageous source of the metal. Altho the presence of 
aluminum in the ashes of vegetables is doubtful, that of the oxids 
of iron and manganese is evident. It is rare that we burn wood, 
leaves, or nuts without seeing in the ashes a reddish tinge due to 
iron oxid, and a greenish hue caused by manganate of potash. 
Zine exists in the ashes of several plants, notably in the vzo/a 
calaminaria, whose presence in fields often serves as an indication 
whereby deposits of this metal may be found. Bromin, iodin, 
and chlorin, which are metalloids, are found in composition with 
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the alkaline metals, especially in marine plants. Even to this 
day, iodin, used so freely in medicine and the arts, is extracted 
from sea-weed, where it occurs in small quantities. Meyer, of 
Copenhagen, was the first to assert that the grains of wheat and 
oats contain copper as a constituent element. Copper, in fact, 
does exist in these cereals, especially in their hulls. As even the 
finest bread is not free from bran, it is evident that we consume 
copper. It should be noted that copper may play a considerable 
part in making bread, a proportion of one thirtieth of one per 
cent. of sulfate of copper being sufficient to raise a moist flour. 
We do not know when the idea occurred to bakers thus to use 
copper or zinc sulfate, which seem to have similar effects—cer- 
tainly a dangerous element in this industry !"— 7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 


A Smokeless Flash-Light.—The magnesium flash-light 
powders commonly employed for photography make, as every one 
knows, a very disagreeable cloud of smoke. M. Charles Henry 
has been experimenting with a view to doing away with this dis- 
agreeable feature. His results are communicated to La Photo- 
graphie by M. L. P. Clerc, and are thus condensed in the Revue 
Scientifigue : ““M. Charles Henry has endeavored to keep the 
magnesia that is formed as much as possible attached to a heavy 
substance that will not easily fly about and falls soon by its own 
weight—namely, the binoxid of barium. ‘This substance at a 
red heat gives up half of its oxygen, and its salts communicate to 
flames a brilliancy of greenish hue, which partially corrects the 
undue proportion of violet and ultra-violet rays emitted by incan- 
descent magnesia. Finally, the binoxid swells when heated and 
becomes capable of retaining the light powder of magnesia 
formed in contact with it. The sole condition to be observed, that 
the binoxid may be reduced with incandescence, is to remove it 
rigorously from ali contact with oxygen. To this end, and also 
to assure the inflammability of the mixture, the powder is done 
up in collodion, whose products of combustion constitute a re- 
ducing atmosphere, adapted to the dissociation of the binoxid of 
barium at the lowest possible temperature; all the elements of 
such a powder thus play an active part at the highest point. 
These powders have, besides, a great advantage over those made 
of chlorate of potash; they are absolutely inexplodable by the 
stroke of a hammer, and are inodorous and without danger from 
the physiological point of view.” M. Henry, we are told, has 
prepared two types of powder that differ in their proportions of 
the binoxid; the first, which has only a little magnesium, gives 
only 45 to 50 per cent. of smoke, whereas ordinary powders give 
75 togo percent. The other is richer in magnesium, burns more 
slowly, and can be used advantageously only in a special lamp, 
when the proportion of smoke falls as low as 10 per cent., and the 
brilliancy, owing to the high temperature to which the magnesia 
is raised, is very great.— 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“WE are rather surprised,” says 7he Engineering and Mining Journai, “to 
see that some of our contemporaries have been commenting on the career 
of the late John W, Keely with entirely too much caution. To us the ex- 
traordinary success of the so-called inventor is only a proof of the power 
which persistent imposture exercises with a great many people. If Keely 
had really,as he claimed, discovered a new force, scientific men generally 
would have been perfectly willing to recognize his discovery and to accord 
him the fullest credit. The talk of ‘scientific jealousy’ in which he and 
his supporters indulged was the merest nonsense, and was only intended 
for the special class of half-educated and wholly unscientific people, among 
whom Keely found his chief support.” 


“THE observant visitor to America,” says Henry Norman, in McClure'’s 
Magazine,“must be impressed first with the remarkable development of 
what may be called applied intelligence. Not only is there an extraordi- 
nary fertility of invention, but also, what is perhaps more striking still, 
there is apparently an instant readiness on everybody’s part to make use 
of the things invented. ... From visit to visit, for example, I have ob- 
served a constant improvement in the telephone. The instrument has 
grown smaller, neater, more graceful, simpler, and easier to use. As it 
stands on an American desk to-day, it might be a flower-holder. In some 
of the best and most expensive parts of London to-day you can not have 
atelephone putin your house at all. When you do, it isthe ugly box ar- 
rangement of ten years ago. I call upona journalist friend in New York. 
Upon his desk stands an elegant little apparatus through which he con- 
verses every afternoon with Washington and Chicago. In a London news- 


paper office you might as well look for a machine for making liquid air.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE “RADICAL DEFECT” OF MODERN 
PREACHING. 


HARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church in New York City, admits that 
many present-day preachers do not come up to the demands of 
the times. Since entering the pulpit he has discovered the justice 
or injustice of the criticisms he made when in the pew, and he 
gives the fruits of his experience and observation in a book of 
talks devoted to lay views of the cloth. In a chapter entitled, 
“What is the Matter?” he tells where the clergy make their great 
mistake. As the shortcomings of clergymen are such frequent 
topics of discussion, both in conversation and print, Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s view will be of wide interest. He says: 


“T have no objection to telling you what I conceive to be the 
radical defect in much of the preaching of our time. It is lack of 
spiritual passion. The tone of authority is faint. Too much of 
the preaching is like that of the Scribes. Clergymen are numer- 
ous, but prophets are few. 

“Here lies the trouble. Only a prophet can achieve genuine 
success in these hurried and fascinating days. Time was when 
a scholar could do it. When books were expensive, and locked 
up in the libraries of the é/z¢#e, a man versed in book-lore could 
find a Sunday audience eager to listen to the information which 
he was willing toimpart. Those days are gone. Before the rise 
of the daily paper, the preacher could be an editor, and make his 
sermons running commentaries on current events. That sort of 
preaching was orce counted successful. It isa failure now. Be- 
fore the multiplication of lecture-platforms and music-halls and 
art-galleries, and other sources of intellectual entertainment and 
esthetic gratification, fine music from the organ loft and exqui- 
site essays from the pulpit seemed to satisfy all reasonable de- 
mands. But music, while it may still have charms to soothe the 
savage breast, is not conspicuously successful in attracting non- 
churchgoers into the house of God. And much of the finest lit- 
erary work displayed at present in American pulpits seems to be 
hopelessly lost on this unkempt and stiff-necked generation. 
Even the pulpit-reformer does not wear his crown long. He has 
had his day, like the editor-preacher and the rest. By striking 
one special evil hard, he may cause the world to resound for a 
season with the echoes of his blows, and may even succeed in 
chipping off a fragment of some false custom or established 
wrong; but unless a preacher is a great deal more than a re- 
former, he can not long hold the attention of an intelligent con- 
gregation, or hope to build an enduring Christian church. In 
short, the poor preacher has been ousted from the snug position 
of editor, lecturer, essayist, reformer; and there is nothing left 
him now but the arduous vocation of a prophet. ...... 

“ Notwithstanding the discussion ad nauseam through the week 
in the daily press of every happening and event, there are preach- 
ers who have the temerity to expect people to come to the church 
on the Lord’s Day to hear the old newspaper straw threshed over 
again. And notwithstanding every center-table groans with 
periodicals and magazines edited with consummate ability, and 
filled with articles written in many cases by the pen of genius, 
there are ministers who dabble on the Lord’s Day in literary dis- 
cussion and philosophical speculation, and then wonder why the 
blessing of the Almighty does not rest upon their labors. There 
is an itch abroad just now to work reforms. Everything is being 
overhauled, from systems of theology to boards of aldermen. 
The social order is rotten, the industrial system is accursed, the 
ecclesiastical régzme is ripe for burning—so men assert. There 
is a hubbub of discordant voices, each voice screaming out a 
panacea, and promising the golden age; and in this fury for re- 
adjustment and reconstruction, too many pulpits, I am inclined 
to think, waste their time and strength. It is a proof of Christ’s 
matchless greatness that He stood in the presence of the Roman 
empire and never struck it. His work was to strike the heart. 
By striking the hearts of peasants, he overturned the empire. 
He says to His heralds, ‘Follow me!’ 

“Unless a sermon is different from all other forms of address, 
the world to-day does not care to hear it. If tired men and 
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women are to be expected to attend public worship Sunday morn 
ing, the atmosphere of the house of God must be made differen 
from that which these people breatbe through the week. ... . 

“Bright things, true things, helpful things are said in abun 
dance, but the spiritual passion is lacking. The service smack 
of time and not of eternity. The atmosphere of the sermon is not 
that of Mount Sinai or Mount Calvary, but that of the professor's 
room or the sanctum of the editor. The intellect is instructed, 
the emotions are touched, but the conscience is not stirred, nor is 
the will compelled to appear before the judgment throne and ren- 
der its decision. The old tone of the ‘Thus saith the Lord’ of 
the Hebrew prophets is lacking. Men are everywhere hungering 
and waiting for it, but in many churches they have thus far 
waited for it in vain.” 





WHAT SCHOLARS THINK OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE assertion is made so often that modern scholarship has 
broken altogether with Christian principles that an impar- 
tial investigation as to the actual state of affairs in this regard is 
a matter of more than ordinary interest. Such an examination, 
on an extended scale, is made by Pastor Erich Foerster, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and is published in the Zeztschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (Berlin), filling the entire 96 pages (vol. 
ix., No. 1) of that scholarly journal. ‘The writer investigates the 
problem in three directions, namely, in the department of pure 
scholarship; in the world of statesmanship and politics; and, 
thirdly, in the leading de//es dettres and literature of the day. 
The article is a “study,” and is entitled “Das Christentum der 
Zeitgenossen,” and on the whole makes a much better showing 
for the standing of Christianity among the leading men in the 
world of thought and action than supersurface indications would 
lead the casual reader to expect. The evidence is furnished in 
detail that, at least so far as Germany is concerned—and here the 
imagined rupture between Christianity and modern culture is 
more pronounced than in any other land—such a break has not 
occurred, no matter how many individual cases, especially in 
general literature and in journalism, may occur in which a pro- 
nounced antagonism to Christianity has found utterance. ‘The 
first of the three parts of Foerster’s investigations is by far the 
most interesting in itself and for non-German readers, and we 
accordingly extract some of its leading data: 


There is an old saying that “lawyers are poor Chiistians,” yet 
the most brilliant and original representation of Christianity in 
our day has come from the pen of a jurist, namely, Rudolf Sohm, 
professor of law in the university and one of the compilers of the 
new Civil Law Book of the German empire. His book on 
“Kirchenrecht” is an exceptionally scholarly investigation of the 
character of original Christianity, on a positive and conservative 
basis. Kahl and Rieker, two other prominent jurists, have also 
published works appreciative of the character and claims of Chris- 
tianity. As a representative in the department of political 
economy we draw attention to the lately deceased veteran au- 
thority, Professor Roscher, of Leipsic, among whose papers was 
found aspecial work on Christianity, entitled “Spiritual Thoughts 
of a Student of Political Economy.” ‘This work shows how closely 
the author studied the Gospels and how keenly he appreciated 
their contents. Other names of men in this department of research 
who have publicly given expression to their favor of Christianity 
are Karl Knies, Theodore von der Goltz, Adolf Wagner, Gustav 
Schmoller. All these have in their writings in the most positive 
manner emphasized particularly the moral motives of Christian 
ity, especially for the solution of the social problems of the day. 
The younger school of specialists in this science, headed by Pro- 
fessor Brentano of Munich, and containing among its members 
such men as Walter Lotz, Max Weber, and Gerhard von Schulze 
have really made it a part of their program to make the Christian 
church the final court of appeal for the settlement of the social 
contests of the day, as this has been done in a more practical way 
by the English Christian-Socialists, such as Kingsley, Maurice, 
Ludlow, and Robertson. 

Among the German historians of our generation the most 
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marked representative was Leopold von Ranke, who in his work 
of universal history made Christianity the center of development, 
and in his masterly investigations of the history of the Reforma- 
tion finds in this event the key to all modern history. The pupils 
who have gone out from his school all to a man give special 
prominence to Christianity as a factor and force in history. 
amples of this we find in the keen analysis of the religious devel- 
opment of Luther from the pen of Max Lenz, or the biography of 
Coligny by Erich Marcks. The same is true of the historians of 
civilizations. Among others Moritz Cariére has published a spe- 
cial work entitled “Jesus Christ and the Scientific Research of 
the Day.” Riehl, who is equally an authority in this line, has 
done the same, his book being entitled “Studies in Religion by a 
Child of the World.” Among classical writers none stands more 
prominent in his acknowledgment of Christianity than Ernst 
Curtius, the famous Greek historian of the University of Berlin, 
especially in his high appreciation of the ideals of a Christian 
life. The political writer and historian Treitschke, also of the 
University of Berlin, was equally pronounced in recognizing in 
Christianity the basis for the welfare of a state. 

The smallest appreciation of the claims of Christianity is nat- 
urally expected among the natural philosophers. But recently, 
Dr. Dennert, himself a leading scholar in this field, in reply to an 
assertion made by a social-democratic author that nearly all stu- 
dents of nature were unbelievers, has statistically proved that this 
is far from the truth. He has reached the surprising result that 
among modern specialists in the department of natural sciences 
the majority are pronounced adherents of positive Christianity, 
or at any rate of a theistic type of religious thought, and that the 
percentage of non-believers among this class of men is no larger 
than it is among the students of other sciences. In most cases 
Dennert is able to quote directly from the scholars in question. 

Probably most surprising of all is the fact that even among 
the leaders of German philosophical thought, which is constantly 
charged with being the breeder of hypotheses antagonistic to 
Christianity, there has been in recent years particularly a turn in 
favor of its claims. A philosopher like Claus, of Erlangen, is 
half a theologian, and others, such as Wundt, Volkelt, Paulssen, 
and Eucken, of Jena, are adherents for the positive type of Chris- 
tian faith. 

An analysis of the relation sustained toward Christianity by 
these learned representatives of various branches of scholarly 
research reveals the fact that, while all are more or less favorable 
to Christianity, they do not all have the same understanding of this 
term. Foerster formulates three groups in this respect, namely, 
one, of which Cariére and Curtius are model representatives, who 
have no sympathy for the historic basis of Christianity or even 
special interest for the Founder, except as a teacher of morals, but 
see in Christianity only higher ideals of life realized which in Greek 
and classic culture were only formal expectations and longings; 
a second, of which Sohm and Roscher are pronounced types, who 
accept an orthodox interpretation of the Scriptures and of the 
doctrines of the church; and athird group, headed by Paulssen 
and Sohm, who aim at a reconstruction of original Christianity 
and recognize in this the realization of their ideal, but at the same 
time the opposite of modern culture and civilization in many re- 
spects. Eucken presents similar contrasts, but from a different 
point of view. —7rans/ation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 


Ex- 





Religion and the Secular Press.—Not long ago a re- 
ligious journal, published in the city of New York, sneered at 
the secular press for presuming to discuss religious questions. 
The implication was that the writers for the secular press are not 
only uninformed on religious matters, but hostile to religion 
itself. Apropos of this, the New York 7yrzéume (January 15) 
says: 


“Now, every intelligent layman who read this knew that it was 
ot true of the vast majority of secular journals, and the inevit- 
ible tendency of such an unfounded assertion is to weaken the in- 
‘uence of the papers making it, and to restrict its reading constit- 
‘ency to the hidebound member of its own denomination. This 
sa misfortune for the paper in question, but even more it is a 
nisfortune for the cause of religion in general, which is forced into 
the attitude of arrogantly condemning all outside discussion of its 
tendencies, however legitimate and honest such discussion may 
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be. In point of fact, the widespread recognition of religion as a 
live topic for discussion in the secular press is an admission of 
its importance that should gratify all Christians. 

“Secular editors are no more infallible than religious editors in 
discussing questions of religion, but at least they do not make the 
mistake of exalting trivialities to a place of supreme importance, 
as some of the old-time religious papers do. They strive, with 
such ability and knowledge as they possess, to disclose the real 
tendencies of present-day Christianity and lay before their read- 
ers the vital principles that are involved in the creeds of the 
churches. That is the policy of every reputable secular journal, 
but they have no patent on it. The religious papers can adopt 
the same course, as the majority of them are coming to do, to 
their great advantage and that of religion. The time has gone 
by when Christian laymen can be made to take any interest in 
merely speculative questions or pet crotchets.” 

The Tribune also points out that “the more important religious 
journals do not now confine themselves to denominational news 
and views, but discuss the great questions and movements of the 
secular world with ability and intelligence”; and it claims that 
by so doing they accomplish much more for the cause of religion 
than they ever did as purely denominational papers. 


PAUL AND THE JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


R. J. WARSCHAUER, who is a convert from Judaism, a 
graduate of Exeter and Manchester (Unitarian) colleges 
at Oxford, and now pastor of a Unitarian church at Clifton, con- 
tributes an article under the above caption to 7he New World 
for December. In this he undertakes to show that the Jerusalem 
church, that is to say, the elder apostles, had a definite and far- 
seeing policy to Christianize the world by first Judaizing it; that 
their methods were in harmony with the intention of Jesus; and 
that the radically different and headstrong course adopted by Paul 
was cause for irritation and opposition among his colleagues, the 
carrying out of whose policy it made impossible. 

The division between Paul and the principal personages of the 
Jerusalem church Mr. Warschauer holds to have rested upon two 
clearly defined differences, one of policy and method, the other 
of doctrine. He rejects the tacitly assumed theory that the heads 
of the original church at Jerusalem were narrow sectarians desti- 
It is true that for the first few 
years after the death of Christ they lived quietly among the Jews, 
They 
avoided formal secession, or anything that would mark them asa 
separate body. 


tute of any expansive policy. 
observing the law and attending the services in the temple. 


But we must not argue from this, Mr. War- 
schauer says, inactivity or remissness in spreading the religion 
There is nothing in Christ’s teaching, the writer claims, 
to indicate that he ever contemplated a severance from Judaism. 
“It was the purification of the national faith, not the establish- 
ment of a Catholic church, that he had undertaken.” Any extra- 
Palestinian movement was to have for its object the reaching of 
Mr. War- 
schauer says, in support of his claim that we have no evidence 
that Jesus had in His mind any extra-national development of the 
religion He founded : 


of Jesus. 


the lost sheep of Israel—the Jews of the Diaspora. 


“The closing words of Matthew's Gospel are, quite apart from 
the alleged occasion of their utterance, too obviously of the na- 
ture of a magnificent afterchought; they are, moreover, in direct 
opposition to the same writer’s testimony, where he reports Jesus 
as forbidding His disciples any extension of missionary efforts to 
the Gentiles or even the closely related Samaritans (Matt. x. 5, 
6), enjoining the restriction of these efforts to ‘the lost sheep of 
Israel.’ . . . Anenthusiast without personal knowledge of Christ 
might conceive the idea of carrying Christ’s teaching, or what he 
thought to be such, to the Gentiles; but again, why heap scorn 
upon the original disciples for loyally abiding by their Master’s 
command, and abstaining from, or even looking askance at, en- 
terprises which He had not sanctioned ?” 


Jerusalem was the center of a Judaism at that time coextensive 
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with the Romar empire. In Alexandria, in Spain, the Jews had 
gathered around their synagogs great numbers of partial con- 
verts, Gentiles who submitted themselves to all but the whole 
burden of the law. All over the world, moreover, the Jews re- 
mained in constant and organicconnection with Jerusalem. Thus 
any new idea expressed in that city would travel along the Roman 
trade routes, and finally influence Jewish thought in the farthest 
confines of the empire. The writer sums up the case thus far, as 
follows: 


‘Jesus advocates the preaching of His Gospel among the Jews 
of the Diaspora; the apostles take the steps which they consider 
best calculated to bring about this result, with the least waste of 
energy or motive force. But is this ‘home-missionary ’ activity 
of theirs merely hypothetical? The existence of pre-Pauline 
churches in Antioch and Rome is the best answer, and it will be 
found sufficient indication that the leaders of the church at Jeru- 
salem really exercised some influence upon the Judaism abroad, 
which, both in its numerical aggregate and in its possibilities as 
a power unto salvation, far outweighed the Judaism of Palestine. 
Was it then so wild and crazy a hope on the part of the ‘ Judai- 
zing’ party that a larger and larger proportion of their race would 
come to adopt the spiritual precepts of the beloved Teacher, until 
the ends of the earth should reecho the Beatitudes, and deserts 
and waste places be made vocal with the exalted strain of the 
Sermon on the Mount? And would not the conversion of their 
own race, in part or as a whole, have affected in the most far- 
reaching way the nations among which they had their dwellings? 
We must apologize to the popular view of history for crediting 
these men with motives other than reactionary, and desigfs con- 
taining a spark of that idealism which had irradiated the life and 
teachings of their Leader; nevertheless, we hold it to be a not 
improbable supposition that they did, as a matter of fact, cherish 
such designs; that these were in harmony with the aspirations of 
Jesus Himself; and that they might have been largely successful 
but for the interference of Paul. And since we have, contrary 
to our promise, ventured into the umbrageous realm of the might- 
have-been, we will go on to add that but for this circumstance, 
the efforts of the Jerusalem church might very well have resulted 
in the establishment of a widely successful Christianity which 
would have included the race of Christ Himself. That it would 
not have been the Christianity of Paul is true; on the other hand, 
it might have been nearer the Christianity of Christ. Whether 
the actual course events did take should be deplored or whether it 
furnishes us with cause for rejoicing, is not a question with which 
we are here concerned, nor is it one which seems capable of solu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Warschauer points out that for some years after Christ’s 
death this process of reforming Judaism from within was carried 
on with fair success, and promise of fuller success tocome. Ac- 
cepting the hypothesis that Mr. Warschauer supplies, it becomes 
obvious that if the apostles in Jerusalem were to succeed in their 
propaganda, extreme measures and language must be avoided, 
and tact used in choosing the right time and place for advancing 
their doctrines. To those eager for disputations and arguments 
the purlieus and precincts of the temple offered ample opportuni- 
ties. There were to be met strangers eager for any new thing in 
doctrine, any latest development of Messianic speculation. These 
men were possible converts to, and disseminators of Christianity. 
But there is no reason to believe, the writer says, that the more 
conservative apostles had recourse to methods so fatal to their 
own scheme as would have been any unwelcome or violent ob- 
truding of their opinions in the synagogs. At this point Mr. 
Warschauer turns to the causes of discord between Paul and his 
colleagues : 


“Their eyes were directed—had been directed, concentrated, by 
Jesus Himself—upon their coreligionists; Paul’s glance, from the 
very beginning, embraced a wider area. To the Jew in the first 
place he would bring the message of Christianity as he conceived 
it—a Christianity having little in common with that of the other 
apostles, because not based upon any direct acquaintance with 
Christ; but he perceived that this message was destined for, was 
at least likely to appeal to, a larger than national audience. 
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This in itself was a startling departure from what we have imag- 
ined to be the policy of the Jerusalem church, and it complicate: 
affairs from the very outset; but when Paul proposed that any 
Gentile converts he might win should be accepted into full com 

munion on terms of equality, without becoming Jews and ob 

serving the law, a fruitful field for conflicts was at once opened. 
. . . Here were proposals such as Jesus Himself had never con- 
templated; here was a departuroc from tradition which, if sanc- 
tioned, would mean that definite rupture between Christianity 
and Judaism which the apostles were most anxious to avoid, and 
which, if once it became an accomplished fact, would make the 
realization of Jesus’s and their own dearest hopes utterly impos- 
sible. . . . Bitterlymust they have regretted the appearance upon 
the scene of this irrepressible and terribly energetic man who, as- 
suming at once equal standing with them, was forcing their hands, 
aye, and forcing their feet, too, into alien, perilous, and most un- 
welcome paths. 

“But if thus Paul’s general policy could scarcely recommend 
itself to the Jerusalem church, the particular tactics which he 
adopted could not fail to produce the most painful impression 
possible upon the elder apostles; for these tactics were none other 
than those which had already been employed, with such deplor- 
able results, by Stephen. Paul, we know, made much of his apos- 
tleship to the Gentiles—so much so that a very remarkable cir 
cumstance in his preaching has been comparatively overlooked : 
this man whose mission was to the heathen nations rather than to 
the Jews, elected on his missionary journeys, if we may place 
belief in the narrative of Acts, to speak almost without exception 
in the synagogs /” 


By this settled policy of using the Jewish synagogs Paul reached 
that numerous body of Gentiles who were already semi-converts 
to Judaism, and this it was that embittered the Jews. Paul's 
great influence over these semi-attached Gentiles was due, the 
writer says, to his universalism, his disregard of the law, and his 
doctrine of immortality. But the Jerusalem church could see no 
reason to congratulate itself upon the success of the Pauline mis- 
sion. The dream of its leaders to convert their coreligionists in 
the Diaspora was brought to an end for good and all by the 
methods Paul had adopted. At the same time they were forced 
to admit on terms of equality men whom they could not regard 
as equals, seeing that they did not accept the law which Jesus 
had declared inviolable; and “because of these unwelcome ones 
they were to sever their own connection with their own nation, 
as was inevitable once the Jews became thoroughly aware of the 
new associations the ‘Nazarenes’ had formed.” Moreover, they 
had reason to believe that the doctrine of Paul and his Gentile 
converts differed in substantial respects from that of Christ. This 
is the second of the two causes of disagreement mentioned by the 
writer at the beginning of his paper. 

The difference of doctrine between Paul and the Jerusalem 
church lay chiefly in the Pauline conception of the law. By the 
elder apostles the acceptance of the law was considered an essen- 
tial condition of admission to the Christian communion—in other 
words, they held that in order to become a Christian it was neces- 
sary to become a Jew. But according to Paul’s teaching, Christ 
had superseded the law. The law was inimical to the cause—it 
was the law that had slain Christ. It wasasnare to entrap all 
men, setting up a standard which none could reach, and merci- 
lessly exacting punishment for what it was in no man’s power to 
avoid. Mr. Warschauer points out that the average Jew attached 
no such nightmare significance to the law, and goes into the mat- 
ter at some length to prove that Paul’s estimate was distorted by 
his peculiar temperament. To Mr. Warschauer it appears as a 
grave misfortune “that Christendom has looked upon the law 
through Paul’seyes rather than through those of the writer of the 
nineteenth psalm.” 
statements : 


In conclusion we quote the following striking 


“Loth as one would be to part with any of those works of a 
mighty religious genius, the Pauline epistles, it is yet doubtful 
whether Christianity could not have been carried on by the gos- 
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pels alone, to the lesser confusion of the human mind... . To 
the present writer it is not a matter of indifference that by the 
tactics described in the preceding pages the Jewish race has been 
irretrievably severed from Christianity, when union between the 
two and the gradual transformation of Judaism into something 
gentler and less exclusive were just possible. The enmity be 
tween Christendom and Jewry, with its agonizing, endless tale of 
persecution, bloodshed, torture, and ignominy, must in some de- 
gree be set down as the damnosa hereditas of the missionary 
policy of Paul.” 


THE LITERATURE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
EXAMINED. 


ROF. J. M. DIXON, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
having published an account of his “impressions” at a 
Christian-Science gathering, was accused of taking an unfair at- 
titude toward the subject, an attitude which he was implored to 
correct by reading Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and Health.” Having 
carefully studied the book in question, Professor Dixon describes 
in The Independent (December 22) his failure to be converted. 
So unconvincing did the book appear to him that he writes: 


“The strongest argument I could use to demonstrate the irra- 
tionality of Christian Science would be to open some one of the 
pages of the book and bid a thoughtful student examine it word 
for word, phrase by phrase, clause by clause. The thorough 
shoddiness of the material becomes then apparent. The book is 
the production of a shallow, ill-trained, ill-balanced mind, deal- 
ing with subjects far beyond its grasp. The writer has evidently 
never passed through the education—so thoroughly wholesome, 
so vitally requisite, and yet, to sentimental minds, so hard and 
unpleasant—which makes an author examine, criticize, and define 
his terms before using them.” 


Speaking of the theology of “Science and Health,” Professor 
Dixon finds fault with the writer for her denial of personality 
both to God and to Christ. Christ is the “ Divine Principle, not 
Person”; God is Principle, not Personality, Mrs. Eddy tells us. 
This, Professor Dixon says, is as if a son were to speak of his 
father as “the male principle of my production.” Another doc- 
trine displeasing to Professor Dixon is that “woman is the high- 
est type of man”—a doctrine which he condemns as unhistorical 
and unscriptural. Of Mrs. Eddy’s “science” Professor Dixon 
has this to say: 


“In the seventh chapter (of the edition I have before me as I 
write, the 135th), a chapter entitled ‘Wayside Hints,’ a page is 
devoted to the glories of science. It is given the fourth place as 
one of the walls of her city. To show the author’s elevated con- 
ception of the nature and mission of science, I will quote in full 
one of the four paragraphs : 


‘** In the year 1853 a daguerreotypist said toa youth, whose likeness he was 
taking for a dollar: “People think pictures will be cheaper when they can 
be taken on paper; but it is not so. The process is possible, but it will cost 
too much for practical use.” Within a few yearsof this prophecy a dollar 
would buy a dozen photographs, each more enduring than the fading old 
daguerreotype upon which that artist was at work. 

“*So is it every day. Penny postage isa reality. 
the telephone are omnipresent (szc/)’ 


The ocean-cable and 


“Fancy ‘improvements’ like these forming the walls of an eter- 
nal city, along with the Bible, Jesus, and Christianity! Such is 
actually Mrs. Eddy’s teaching. The whole passage is inconceiv- 
ably grotesque. She confuses the appliances of science—the mere 
‘Nuremberg toys,’ as Emerson has named them—with the noble 
reality of science. At heart she is a materialist and a Philis- 
IM, ec 5 8 ee 

“Does Mrs. Eddy refuse the name of science to philology? or 
does she comprehend why it claims to be considered a science? 
Her book shows that she is completely ignorant of its laws, a/tho, 
is usual, she allows herself to speak as tf she were mistress of 
the subject. In the*opening paragraphs of chapter vii. occurs 
this passage: ‘The word czty coveys the idea of an assemblage of 
people for high purposes, and is akin to another word, civiliza- 
tion, both coming from czvzs (citizen), and czvztas (city or state). 
So largely is this true that one can easily believe that our word 
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polish is derived from Jo/zs, the Greek term for city.’ Now 
science teaches us that cz7vz/izatzon can not come from c7v7tas, 
and that Jo/zsA has no more to do with Jolzs than with a police- 
man's boots. 

“Her views of history remain as crude and parochial as if she 
had confined her reading to the Sunday-school library of some 
ultra-evangelical sect. This is evident from a passage occurring 
in this same seventh chapter, in which she refers to the Waldenses 
and the Scotch Covenanters as the bearers of her ‘healing power’ 
when it had disappeared elsewhere—the sole representatives of 
good in an evil world. What of Godfrey of Bouillon, or Francis 
d’Assisi, or Louis IX., or the other holy men of the centuries? 
Mrs. Eddy ignores them. ‘In the Christian church this demon- 
stration of healing was early lost, about three centuries after the 
crucifixion,’ until it reappeared in the Alps and the wilds of Scot- 
land! And she adduces no proof of the existence of these pe- 
culiar healing powers among these two hardy races, but coolly 
endows them with gifts that for capricious reasons of her own 
she wishes them to possess. ...... 

“Let me quote from her work (p. 230) : 

‘** The third side of our City’s outline joins the fourth, which in its turn 
touches the first side, the Bible, forming the last angle of a perfect square. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 

So wrote Bishop Berkeley, on his way to the New World, more than a 
century anda halfago. He wasa great Natural Scientist in his day, and 
held opinions concerning “absolute idealism” which advance his memory 
[s¢c /] near the border line of Christian Science ; but even Berkeley could 
not foresee the immense gains which Natural Science would make in the 
next century. Upon the western slope of the mountains the last sunbeams 


linger. Ifthere is any thought which is associated with the West, it is the 
thought of freedom and progress. 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the Western sea!” 


What one great word is whispered on this wind? Science! And science, 
the second term in the title of our form of faith, is the fourth side of our 
Four-square City.’ 

“It is difficult to treat seriously this farrago of inept metaphor, 
ill-fitting vocabulary, and confused thought. In so far as Bishop 
Berkeley dabbled in ‘Natural Science’ he was a failure. His be- 
lief in the virtues of tar-water, a subject to which he devoted a 
volume, is remembered merely as an eccentricity. And to use 
the word ‘opinions’ in respect to the noble and lasting contribu- 
tion to mental philosophy he made in his ‘Theory of Vision’ is 
to misuse language, and expose one’s own ignorance.” 

Professor Dixon claims that at every point of attack Mrs. 
Eddy’s book is wholly vulnerable. Yet how account for its great 
influence and wide popularity? These are due, Professor Dixon 
One cause is found in its bold attack 
on the problem of pain and disease. The critic admits that the 
book has, underlying its claptrap, “the sublime truth, acknowl- 
edged in every real philosophy manual, that mind is the first and 
last reality, and that it, and not matter, must be regarded as he 
fact of life.” As illustrative of the mental attitude which might 
be considered capable of producing such a book as “Science and 
Health,” Professor Dixon tells the following story : 


thinks, to several causes. 


“The other day some women were engaged in a religious dis- 
cussion. One of them, wiser than the rest, had advocated an 
exact and minute study of the best commentaries. This view did 
not commend itself to the next speaker. ‘I am not,’ she said, ‘in 
favor of too minute study and thinking. I want to get truth. 
And you know we are told that in such an hour as ye ¢Ainé not, 
the Son of Man cometh.’” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to 7he Lutheran Standard avacant church in Philadelphia, 
which pays its pastor a salary of $1,200a year, has the names of a hundred 
candidates under consideration. 


ACCORDING to a writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, the Jew still be- 
trays an absolutely unprecedented tenacity of life. The death-rate is 
really but little over half that of the average American population. 


ACCORDING to Zhe Daily Chronicle of London a fortune of $450,000 has 
come into the possession of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul at Origny. 
In that little French town a basket-maker by the name of Burlureaux 
thrived so well that he opened shops for his wares in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and in Leeds. By economy and close attention to business he accumulated 


the fortune which now goes to his only child, a Sister of Charity. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


EARLY all persons who have studied the subject agree that 
the partitioning of China into colonial possessions is only 
a question of time. Already the European powers have mapped 
out “spheres of influence,” but they have left out of their consid- 
eration a new factor—the United States. Japan especially is 
anxious to secure America’s cooperation when the booty is to be 
divided. The only question which until recently seemed unan- 
swered was, Can China resist? The reply is now pretty gener- 
ally, No. Zhe Celestial Empire, Shanghai, declares most em- 
phatically that the giant will not be aroused, because he refuses 
to see the danger. The paper says: 


“The so-called ‘Christian Science’ which would eradicate evil 
and pain by denying their existence and heal the sick man by 
telling him he is mistaken, that he is perfectly well, seems to have 
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firm. But there is a painful probability that the analogy may 
still hold good, with the difference that the situation of the two 
powers will be reversed.” 

Russian soldiers are said to be in possession of many parts of 
Mongolia. Germany and England, it is reported, are coming ‘to 
terms regarding their interests in Shantung. 


not been able toobtain further material advantages. 


Japan alone has 
The Japa- 
nese are, therefore, anxious to form a combination in which the 
strength of their country can be profitably invested. Marquis Ito 
thinks that, in view of the attitude of the powers, Japan must 
have her armaments ready. In the course of a speech before the 
members of the Liberal Party he said: 


“Unless Japan is ready to meet the case nothing can be done 
in time of need even tho all her people be roused to anxiety after 
the event hasarisen. This point, I believe, must always be borne 
in mind by all who love their country. There are many facts 
which prove that the condition of China is dangerous, but it is 
sufficient to say that she is so generally and that she has no power 
to subdue her rebels or resist the armed forces of other powers. 

. I consider it important for naval and military officers to keep 





RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE JUSTLY ENRAGES UNSELFISH JOHN BULL, 


been anticipated in China where the gravest disorders of the state 
are removed by the simple plan of willing to believe that they 
are non-existent.” 


Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu in an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, fears that China is neither able nor willing to 
adopt Western civilization in preference to her own. Similar 
opinions are held by M. von Brandt, German ex-Minister to 
China, who says in the Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin: 


“It is often said that the present dynasty is very unpopular. It 
is worth while to point to Governor Chang-Chih-Tung’s book, in 
which he proves clearly that no dynasty oppressed the people less 
or did more for them. His remarks about Western nations are 
not so flattering; during the past fifty years, he thinks, their 
governments have done little to deserve credit. Western states 
have become rich and powerful, but their inhabitants are unhappy 
and watch for every chance to murder their rulers. Were the 
Western people as kindly treated as the Chinese by their emperor, 
we would not hear so often of the assassination of high-placed 
persons in Europe and America. 

“Now it is just as well to see ourselves as others see us. An- 
other passage in Chang's book deserves attention. He believes 
the Chinese are not yet ripe for Parliamentarism ; were they to 
have a legislature, they would use it to obtain the destruction of 
the hated Christian churches, and this would lead to the conquest 
of China by the powers!” 

That conquest is steadily progressing, tho not without squab- 
bles among the conquerors. England has secured valuable con- 
cessions in the Yang-tse valley. France nas extended her settle- 
ment at Shanghai, much to the disgust of that section of the 
British press which is at present predominant. “At one time,” 
says The Saturday Review, London, “it was hoped that the 
proposed extension of the French settlement at Shanghai would 
prove a second Fashoda question, and that England would stand 


BUT HE FINDS A WAY TO RESTORE THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin, 


a vigilant watch over the turn of events in the far East at all 
times. Mind you, unless sufficient preparations are made to meet 
the emergency, we will lose every opportunity of maintaining 
the prestige of the country.” 

Mr. Shimada Sabur6, editor of the Maznichi Shimbun, advo- 
cates a closer union between England, the United States, and 
Japan, as the countries most interested in the spread of civiliza- 
tion from a purely humanitarian point of view. 
Hanset Zasshi, Tokyo: 


He says in the 


“In dealing with foreign powers, we rely upon the world’s con- 
sciousness of humanity. Self-respect invokes the respect of 
others. Actuated by this principle in all our doings, we can 
count on the help of another factor which I have thus far left out 
of consideration. This is America, which occupies an important 
place in Eastern affairs. That she is not a fighter but the friend 
of peace and commerce, is admitted on all hands; nevertheless 
she is not acoward. She makes a firm stand when her interests 
are at stake. If called upon by a righteous cause, she does not 
shrink from risking her peaceful existence, as is evidenced by her 
present war with Spain. 

“England comes to China with friendly feelings; sodo Americ 
and Japan. It isa great mistake, I think, for Japan to form alli- 
ances with other powers simply from warlike consideration: 
Our ambition is to base our policy on the principles of justice and 
peace. Out attitude toward China shall be to lead her in the way 
of progress and civilization. Any nation, whether it be England 
Russia, or America, which comes to the far East with the sam: 
object in view, will be our natural ally.”— 7rans/ations made /0? 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE Alldeutsche Verband agitates for an extension of German citize1 
ship. At present a German loses his citizen’s rights after ten years’ res 
dence abroad, unless he registers at a German consulate. It is suggeste 
that in future every German be regarded as such until he renounces his 
rights of his own free will. 
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FREE CRETE. 


RETE, the Cuba of the Mediterranean Sea, is practically 
free, and if her people, for once in their history, cease quar- 
reling with each other, if they pay taxes without being compelled 
to do so at the sword’s point, and allow strangers to form a better 
opinion of them than the heathen Hannibal or the Christian 
Paulus had, the island will probably be little interfered with. 
Prince George, the choice of the powers, has been installed as 
governor, and the newspapers relate “that not a single person 
was killed on the day when he took hold of the reins of govern- 
ment.” He made a speech upon the occasion, which we sum- 
marize as follows: 


Having accepted this position as governing commissioner of 
your autonomous country, as offered to me by Russia, England, 
France, and Italy in your name, I hereby assume authority. I 
count upon your patriotism as a help to assist me in doing my 
duty. I shall do my best to fulfil your wish and the mandate of 
Europe that you shall be justly and liberally governed. I am 
confident that you will be obedient to the law and cease to quar- 
rel about race and religion. Unless you do this, it will be impos- 
sible to restore peace to Crete. I ask you to assist me in order to 
secure the help of the powers, which can not be valued too highly. 


The press of Europe is not at all unanimous in expressing the 
hope that the island will now become peaceful, altho it is gener- 
ally thought that the Mohammedans—such as remain—are cowed. 
The Speaker, London, says: 


“His [Prince George’s] real difficulty will be to reduce a peo- 
ple made fierce by ages of Turkish oppression to civilized order, 
and to raise a revenue which, as uncivilized government is 
cheap, they will probably be reluctant to pay. The Prince, how- 
ever, will have absolute power, the island is fertile, and if he will 
only insist at any hazard that indifferent justice shall be done to 
all men without bribes, there will soon be quiet. The difficulty 
of governing Mohammedans isexaggerated. Mohammedans, like 
all other people, ask for ‘justice and bread’ first of all, and when 
they get them, live quietly enough under Austrians in Bosnia, 
under Russiansin the Khanates, and under Englishmen in India.” 


The St. James's Gazette, London, says: 


“Whether the notable fact that the Cretans abstained for even 
one day from murdering each other arose from fulness of heart, 
or from the fact that the people had been deprived beforehand of 
their weapons, we will not stop to inquire; in either case it would 
be too much to hope from one day’s good conduct that it will 
continue indefinitely. . .. The Christians have of late been 
united in acquiring, by highly unchristian methods, the property 
of the plundered Mohammedans; and when the fear of the ad- 
mirals is removed, and as soon as they have laid in a fresh stock 
of arms and ammunition, they will naturally fall to fighting over 
the booty. . . . As for the unhappy Mohammedans, one corre- 
spondent refers to their demeanor as ‘cordial.’ Like the gentle- 
man in the Biglow papers who dissented from the majority, but 
promptly became ‘unanimous’ on being ‘ridden out on a rail,’ 
Cretan Mohammedans probably find it more comfortable to be 
cordial than to dissent just at present.” 


But this paper belongs to the “expansionist” section among 
English organs, and these are accused by the Continental papers 
of a desire to add Crete tothe British possessions. 7he Dazly 
Mail, London, reports that the English will stay there for a few 
years. The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 


“In that case ‘the others’ also will stay. But what are we to 
think of the island if order has to be maintained by the powers! 
It is said that England wants only the trade of the island, but it 
is her custom to claim sovereignty wherever she has some trade. 
The Greeks know this, hence they have obtained German finan- 
cial aid as well. The ‘Egyptian’ financial ventures are there- 
fore not isolated.” 


The Vosstsche Zeitung, Berlin, does not believe that the Mo- 
hammedans have asked for British protection. The Deutsche 
Rundschau says: 
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“It is to be hoped that civil war will end now in Crete. But it 
must not be forgotten that the Mohammedans deserve as much 
consideration as the Christians. Should the latter refuse to give 
up their weapons, as the former have done, the powers will sim- 
ply be forced to intervene. It is certainly an irony of politics if 
the nomination of a Greek prince as governor should be the intro- 
duction of Crete’s annexation to Greece. When Prince George, 
the modern Jason, went out to take the island by a raid, the same 
powers interfered—theoretically at least—which now create him 
governor. Turkey in the mean time vanquished Greece, and is 
rewarded by the loss of the Isle of Minos.”— 7ranslations made 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





IS ANOTHER “JAMESON RAID” IN SIGHT? 


ROUBLE is brewing again about South Africa, chiefly, for 
the present, in the British press. The Boer still refuses to 
adopt foreign manners and foreign rule, and most English papers 
hint that it is time for another attempt to end the independence 
of the South African Republic. President Kriiger especially 
comes in for a good deal of criticism. The St. James's Gazette 
cites as proof of his being uncivilized that he failed to be im- 
pressed by the visit of a London county councillor. Meanwhile 
one Edgar, an Englishman, was shot by a Boer policeman named 
Jones during a street row, and the matter was made the occasion 
for a big demonstration at Johannesburg, which, however, ended 
very tamely, the authorities being prepared to put down rioting 
with a strong hand. With very few exceptions, the killing of 
Edgar is called a murder by the English papers, and the release 
on bail of a policeman who shot an Englishman is termed an out- 
rage which must be punished by annexing the Transvaal. TJhe 
7imes, which was largely responsible for the Jameson raid of 
three years ago, says: “The good of South Africa demands that 
British subjects be given citizens’ rights in all South Africa, and 
neither Transvaal nor any other power can prevent it.” Zhe 
Daily Telegraph, which can not see how the Transvaal police 
can be anything but “corrupt, brutal, and inefficient,” * warns 
Kriiger that his course is nearly run. The Birmingham Gazette 
says: 

‘““When such a crisis arises as that which has been brought 
about by the petition to the Queen against Boer tyranny, a great 
many small matters come to light which have passed unobserved, 
tho they are all drops in the ocean of discontent. . . . President 
Kriiger is supposed to be a very astute person, but we are much 
disposed to think that he is an overrated man, and that ‘short- 
sighted mule with leanings toward corruption and tyranny ’ would 
be a far more accurate description of his character.” 

The Glasgow News says: 


“Meantime, stories of Boer insults continue to flow into the 
papers. Here is an extract from an Englishman’s letter: ‘A 
man to whom I had once occasion to speak my mind gave infor- 
mation to the authorities that I had been selling guns and ammu- 
nition to hostile natives.’ The letter goes on to give samples of 
the unjust manner in which he was treated—an experience that 
seems to be the lot of far too many Britons in Kriiger’s country.” 


The Sheffield 7e/egraph says: 


“The Boers, however, are blind. They see in every event of 
their petty history the guiding finger of the Almighty, precisely 
as did the Israelites of old; and it is about as easy a task to con- 
vince of wrongdoing a people which believes that every act of its 
legislature is the result of inspiration from on high, as it would 
be to teach trigonometry toacow. ‘That is what makes the situ- 
ation of the Uitlanders so hopeless. The Boer is always in the 
right; and, therefore, as between him and an Englishman, there 
is but scant justice obtainable by the latter.” 


It is hoped that Mr. Chamberlain will attack the Transvaal be- 





* Most policemen in Johannesburg are English, Scots, and Irish, witha 
small sprinkling of Germans, It is hard to get the farmers’ sons for this 


work.—Fadttor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 
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cause the republic fails to give citizens’ rights to a class of people 
who are not accorded such rights in their own country or other 


colonies, vzz.: the British Indians. T7he Saturday Review says: 


“In the language of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch, Article 14 
‘contains one of the essential conditions upon which complete 
self-government was accorded by Her Majesty to the South Afri- 
can Republic.’ It expressly includes all persons other than na- 
tives—and East Indians are not Africans—without any qualifica- 
tions other than that of conforming to the laws of the republic. 
Dr. Leyds himself can be quoted as an authority for the dictum 
that to exclude Asiatics, being subjects of the Queen, would bea 
violation of the convention. The ‘locations’ law is but an indi- 
rect way of enforcing exclusion. ..-.... 

“The subject is not without delicacy, because of the growing 
feeling in Natal that East Indian immigration has passed beyond 
reasonable limits. But Mr. Chamberlain’s hands are not tied by 
Natal. It is for him to see that the imperial interests, safe- 
guarded by the convention, are not set aside in Pretoria. The 
local issue in Natal stands by itself; the question of Asiatic im- 
migration into the Transvaal is part of the larger issue of whether 
the South African Republic honestly means to live at peace with 
the British. If, in this matter of the rights of British subjects 
under Article 14, Mr. Kriiger persists in being perverse, the whole 


question of the future government of the Transvaal may have to 


be reconsidered and decided anew in London.” 
The Morning Leader, however, says: 


“The British subjects have been the bitterest enemies of this 
class out in the Transvaal, as they have in British colonies. It 
shows to what lengths the blind fool-fury of the jingo will inspire 
him when he actually pretends to pity the coolies! But to those 
who are not blind the game will appear to be a little too thin.” 


Another grievance is that, since the Jameson raid, British sub- 
jects are refused permits to carry arms, “altho the police are 
armed with clubs and revolvers,” as one correspondent remarks. 
This drew from 7he Dazly Chronicle the following: ‘“ Now, in 
the first place, until Dr. Jameson’s escapade is forgotten, this 
law can not be regarded asan unnatural precaution ; and, second, 
no country that we are aware of permits private citizens to carry 
firearms to use against the police when they consider that the lat- 
ter are exceeding their rights.” And /xstzce, London, says: 


“The unsophisticated man will therefore be surprised to hear 
that the agent of the law who, with or without provocation, slew 
the man Edgar was at once arrested, and that the judicial authori- 
ties of the Transvaal have shown themselves at least up to date, 
fully determined not to spare the delinquent. Indeed, it might 
be well if the ‘overzealous’ policeman nearer home were as 
promptly brought to book as his South African brother appears to 
have been by the Transva2l Government. . . . One of the great 
grievances of these hardly used ‘ British residents’ is Stated to be 
that they are not allowed to carry arms to shoot at the police 
with! Our friend, the mild Dazly Chronicle, suggests that this 
grievance at least is a trifle far-fetched. We may expect next to 
hear that great indignation is aroused among the ‘British resi- 
dents ’ at the Dutch policeman persistently refusing to stand still 
enough for the less skilful British ‘shot’ to take fair aim at him!” 


The London Sfeaker also points out that the Transvaal au- 
thorities act with extreme moderation. Speaking of the Jones 
case the paper says: 


“For it is to be observed that one Clem Webb, charged with 
contempt of court for publicly calling Constable Jones a murderer, 
was dismissed by the Landdrost, who thought the case should be 
overlooked. In this country Webb would probably have been 
fined. Her Majesty’s Ministers, who have gravely proposed to 
exclude by legislation a few poor foreigners earning miserable 
wages in the East End of London, can not decently blame Presi- 
dent Kriiger for hesitating to endow with the franchise men who 
would vote him out of his country if they could.” 


The Transvaal press has, on the whole, been very calm, with 
the exception of the Rand Post, Johannesburg, whose editor, a 
somewhat Puritanical gentleman, has suffered repeatedly personal 
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attacks from the British element. 
main, as follows: 


He expresses himself, in the 


These foreigners come here to rob us, to destroy the purity of 
our homes, to poison the natives with drink and our children with 
lewd practises. They go away as soon as they have as much 
money as they want, yet they would enslave us. If war does 
come, it will be the fault of the English. Let us, in that case, do 
at least one good service to Christianity and civilization. A day 
should be set to give the women and children a chance to leave 
Johannesburg. Then the place must be leveled with shot and 
shell, the mines be filled with the bodies of the men and the wreck 
of their houses. What do we care for gold! Let us destroy this 
modern Sodom and Gomorra! 


The Pretoria Volkstem censures this language, but does not 
agree to the proposition of Zhe Star, the British organ, that the 
editor of 7he Post should be punished, “unless the British Gov- 
ernment sets an example by punishing its own papers.” ‘The 
Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, expresses itself in the main as follows - 


The object of this crusade against the Transvaal is plain. The 
Witwatersrand gold-fields are to be added tu Rhodesia. Rhodesia 
is bankrupt, and the Naboth’s vineyard of the Boers must save 
its influential stockholders from bankruptcy. Will Chamberlain 
act? We doubt it. The Boers are as able to-day as in 1881 and 
1896. Much of this fuss is chiefly for the stock-exchange. 

Many Berlin papers declare that Germany will not trouble 
about the matter, except to see fair play. “It was the manifest 
injustice of the Jameson raid which influenced the Emperor,” says 
the Courzer. On the other hand, the Orange Free State is cer- 
tain to assist the Transvaal. “If our independence is worth 
having, it is worth fighting for,” says President Steyn. ‘We do 
not trouble the British in their own territory, but it is useless to 
speak of a ‘ United South Africa’ in which we are to play the part 
of the conquered.” — 7ramslations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. , 


THE ITALIAN ANARCHISTS. 


S our readers are aware, the Italian Government some time 
since invited the powers of Europe to send delegates toa 
conference for the suppression of anarchism. As most anarchist 
assassins are Italians, one would suppose that Italy is a hotbed of 
international revolutionism. Francois Carry, in the Corresfon- 
dant, Paris, denies this. Italy, he thinks, is the breeding-ground 
of assassins, but anarchist theories are but slightly responsible 
for this fact. The character of the people and their economical 


condition are responsible. He says, in the main: 


If we examine impartially Italy’s share in the anarchist move- 
ment, we are forced to confess that it is by no means as consid- 
erable as it seems. Thus Italy has furnished none of the great 
leaders. Bakunin, Kropotkin, Reclus, Grave, Faure, are not Ital- 
ian names. This is easy to explain: Italy has waged war inces- 
santly upon anarchism. Reunions of anarchists are impossible 
in Italy. The Italian anarchists are adventurers, condottzer in 
the service of international revolution. 

But what makes them willing to act as such? The explanation 
is that “the political criminal is nowhere more honored than in 
Italy,” as the Vienna Zez¢t aptly remarks. Moreover, the Italian 
is the greatest of individualists, and least willing to submit his 
will to the influence of others. And the Italian has less regard 
for human life than any other European. Ready to draw his be- 
loved knife on the slightest pretext, more willing to trust to his 
revolver than to argument, he becomes a terrible weapon in the 
hands of international anarchism. 

The Italian is also more ready to serve a secret society than 
any other man. Nowhere else in the world could the Camorra 
and the Mafia terrorize the people so completely. But nothing 
renders the Italian more willing to risk his life as an assassin than 
the conviction that he will be regarded as a saint and a martyr by 
his countrymen. In 1856 King Ferdinand II. narrowly escaped 
assassination during a review of his troops. A soldier coolly 
stepped from the ranks, firing his pistol at him. He was shot a 
few days after, but his niece received a pension, his sisters a 
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handsome dowry, by order of Garibaldi! The assassin of Cano- 
vas is revered as a hero in Rome; the murderer of the Empress 
of Austria no less. 

In many parts of Italy the poor lead lives little better than the 
lives of brutes. Piedmont, Tuscany, Lombardy, the provinces 
most visited by foreigners, do not, indeed, differ in point of com- 
fort from the countries of Northern Europe. But in many districts 
poverty and starvation rule supreme. Says the M/atzno, Naples. 
“The truth is that a good fifth of our people hve like savages, 
inhabit huts which even a Papua negro would despise, have to be 
content with food a Kafir would not touch.” The Italians pay 
more in taxes than the people of any other European country. 
All this naturally fosters a revolutionary spirit. “‘The Russians 
have their nihilism, which is a national affair,” says the Berlin 
Post. “The Italian anarchist hates crowned heads only decause 
to him they represent the supreme expression of capitalism.” 
“What would you have,” said a man arrested for attempting the 
life of King Humbert, “I was hungry and I wanted revenge.” 


One would suppose that the clergy should counteract anarchism, 
as Italy is full of priests. But their work is sterile. I will not 
attempt to decide whether the pastors or the flocks are to blame. 
But it would seem that the Italian priest gives too much attention 
to outward show.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE CZAR’S CON- 
FERENCE. 


ROFESSOR von ESMARCH, of Kiel, an uncle by marriage 
tothe German Emperor, has placed in the Deutsche Revue, 
Stuttgart, an “open letter” to the Peace Conference called to dis- 
cuss the Czar’s project. He doubts that much will be done in the 
way of abolishing war or rendering war less probable; but he 
believes that the conference can assist in mitigating its horrors. 
Our readers doubtless recollect that, during the Spanish-American 
war, some of our soldiers were torn by Spanish bullets in such a 
way as to render fatal some wounds which should have healed. 
Investigation led to the assumption that the Mauser bullets in 
question had been deprived of their nickel mantle by contact with 


stones, striking our men on the rebound. In other wars, how- 


ever, modern bullets were purposely made “soft-nosed.” This 
practise, thinks Professor Esmarch, should be discontinued. He 
writes, in the main, as follows: 


That war will cease within a measurable period is not to be ex- 
pected. We can only hope to influence individuals to respect 
such dictates of international law as are—more or less—already 
recognized by nations. This will bridle the cupidity of the indi- 
vidual and reduce barbarism. It is for us members of the medi- 
cal profession to alleviate the sufferings which war, even in its 
most civilized form, engenders. We must see to it that provi- 
sions for the care of the sick and wounded are made on a more 
extensive scale in times of peace. Much, indeed, has been done 
during the past forty years, and the horrors of Leipsic and Sol- 
ferino will probably not be repeated. But we must remember 
that the number of wounded will be rendered unusually large by 
the use of quick-firing arms. It should not happen again, as 
during the Franco-German war, that surgeons and wounded who 
were left behind are looked upon as prisoners of war and ill- 
treated. 

Another matter which must be attended to by medical men who 
know what war is from experience is the prevention of weapons 
which do more than is necessary—z.¢., render fighting men ors 
de combat. ‘The fear that this may be done is not groundless. 
The bullets of rifles of small caliber as used to-day in nearly all 
European armies are covered by a mantle of hard metal, and 
pierce the body with small holes only. Butif the hard metal is 
removed at the point, frightful wounds are caused. Such projec- 
tiles—called dum-dum bullets, as they were first prepared at the 
British government works near Calcutta—should be prohibited 
in civilized warfare. Professor Bruns, of Tiibingen, has made 
some experiments with them on dead bodies. He found that the 
wounds caused would be practically beyond the skill of the sur- 
geon,. 
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It is, of course, quite possible that here and there a soldier hit 
by the smooth projectile continues to advance. But such rare 
exceptions do not warrant the use of weapons whick almost pre- 
vent the recovery of the wounded. 

If the Peace Conference revises the Red Cross regulations in 
the direction of abolishing dum-dum bullets, if the military au- 
thorities see to it that each individual soldier is taught to regard 
with horror a violation of these regulations, the Czar’s efforts 
will not have been in vain. 


Among the English press, with the exception of the ultra-war 
party, acquiescence in Professor Esmarch’s suggestions is the 
tule. Zhe Speaker, London, says: 


“Explosive bullets have long been ruled out in war; but the 
development of modern arms of precision has involved the use of 
a missile which, tho not technically explosive, is practically so; 
and the question of the dum-dum bullet, which Professor Es- 
march brings forward, suggests that a general revision of the 
Geneva Convention, in view of the subsequent changes in arma- 
ment and ammunition, might well be a corollary of the confer- 
ence.”— Translation made for Tue LiTERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Chinese Government officially reports that the Emperor is recover- 
ing his health. Zhe Peking and Tientsin Times wonders how much the 
pressure exercised by foreign diplomats has assisted the skill of the medi- 
cal practitioner. 


The St. James's Gazette, referring to the comments of a Canadian, who 
complains that the administration of London is not the best and that her 
street-cars and omnibuses are very antiquated, remarks: “The system 
suits us, and we like it; there is consequently no more to be said.” 


THE trouble between Frar.ce and Great Britain is not yet over. Prepar- 
ations for a war are still going on, even in such out-of-the-way places as 
Newfoundland. France is reported to have removed the St. Pierre cable 
to a position where it would be less easy to destroy, and Great Britain is 
replacing the tubs which do duty as war-ships on the Newfoundland coast 
with better ships. 


A WRITER inthe St. Petersburg Vtedomosti comes forward with a novel 
scheme for the relief of the poor in the Russian famine districts. “People 
who spend more than a rouble on asingle meal,” he says “could well afford 
to be taxed five kopecs. Those who spend three roubles could be made to 
pay ten kopecs, and so on, after the manner of the progressive income tax. 
It would be difficult to control the expenditure of families, but restaurants 
should be forced to append stamps to their bills. This would simply be a 
tax on gluttony in favor of the starving.” 


THE National Tidende, Copenhagen, believes that Germany’s influence in 
Turkey is due ina large measure to the fact that the German emtassy re- 
fuses to bribe officials. The court clique in Constantinople is, of course, 
very much dissatisfied with this open violation of ancient Oriental cus- 
toms, but the people do not complain, and the army, which has always suf- 
fered from corruption, is delighted. The Danish paper advises other 
powers to follow the lead of Germany in this matter, as no bribery seems 
to have a lasting effect in ousting the Germans. 


THE Seoul /ndependent recently accused the American missionaries of 
using their position to compete in trade with business firms established in 
the Hermit Kingdom. Rev. H. G. Underwood shows that thisis a mistake, 
Missionaries occasionally introduce tools and medicines among the natives, 
and they often give away such things, but they do not carry on a trade for 
the sake of profit. It should be added that the charge of using their posi- 
tion for worldly gain, tho very common in the case of Spanish and Eng- 
lish missionaries, is a novel one as regards Americans. 


SERVIA has discovered that educational advantages, if applied indiscrim- 
inately to all classes, are notin unmixed blessing. Besides free education 
in the lower schools, the Servian Goverment granted free attendance 
to the high schools and colleges. But the majority of young men who 
availed themselves of this privelege are unwilling to work with their 
hands, and as competition is great among the members of the learned 
professions, a dangerous “ proletariate of the learned” has been createda 
A very large proportion of the individuals who thus become a burden to 
their relations are reported as intellectually incapable of using the knowl- 
edge imparted to them. 


CECIL RHODES, who, according to Rudyard Kipling, “needs no morals 
because he is building an empire,” hada novel experience in Johannes- 
burg the other day, says the Pretoria Volksstem. 

He is not used to standing in line and waiting. Yet he had to do it in 
Johannesburg on one occasion at the government office. Finally he said: 
“Please attend to me at once, I can’t wait.” 

“When your turn comes, mister,” mumbled the little German clerk. 

“Confound you, sir; don’t you know wholam? I’m Rhodes.” 

“Oh, yes, I knew that, but that didn’t worry me,” was the unruffied 
reply. 

“If you were in Cape Town I'd have you discharged in a minute,” roared 
Mr. Rhodes. 

“Yes, [have heard that they discharged people in Cape Town for doing 
their duty,” answered the clerk; “but we ain't in Cape Town; this is a re- 
public!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MME. BENTZON IN NEW ENGLAND. 


8 often happens that foreign writers visiting our country for 

literary purposes look down from hazy heights of historic 
knowledge, so that—as has been said of the images on their own 
cathedrals—every body looks small to them and they look small to 
everybody. Not so Mme. Bentzon, one of the most graceful of 
contemporary French writers, whose most readable account of 
her second voyage to Canada and New England appears in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

As a basis of comparison, history is not disregarded. Nothing 
else could account for the absolute difference between the theoc- 
racy of eastern Canada and that of its nearest neighbor. 

The God of the Canadians was a faithful ally of the king who 
sent to the Jesuit missions ornaments of worth still to be seen, 
while the God of the Puritans would have neither king nor bishop, 
nor pomp nor hierarchy, nor symbol of any sort. It would be 
impossible to be Christians in a manner more opposed. And in 
the villages inhabited by the sons of Puritans, they still have in- 
terminable theological discussions (the favorite pastime of their 
ancestors), as the author is assured in her first halt at South Ber- 
wick, the home of Sarah Orne Jewett. Of this quaint village she 
says: 

“South Berwick had the good fortune to produce a story-writer 
who knows how to interest the Old World as well as the New in 
a population very different from what ignorant foreigners believe 
the American people, ez d/oc, to be, viz. : a collection of folk of 
mixed production, common and obdurate in the extreme. 

“Read the sketches of Sarah Jewett; you will see that the char- 
acter of the New England citizen has, before all, dignity: dzgaz- 
fied is the epithet most often recurring, and, in fact, expresses 
better than any other the aspirations, the attitude, and the con- 
duct of each one. 

“The appearance even of the village of South Berwick is distin- 
guished. . . . As on my first visit, I am astonished at the ap- 
parent absence of peasants and workmen. All the houses have 
the effect of being dourgeozse,; also the costume of the men, and 
especially of the women, who, without exception, dress like ladies ; 
they tell me that these fashionable creatures are employed in the 
factories. In fact, South Berwick is largely inhabited by enriched 
artisans and manufacturers. What was formerly called good 
society, the old captains of long cruises, the old gentlewomen 
whose amusing manias and superannuated fashions we smile at 
in Miss Jewett’s stories, have almost entirely disappeared—the 
captains especially, who had traversed the seas, visited Europe, 
and little by little amassed a good fortune. In the oldest of the 
dwellings there are still remains of their exotic taste—porcelains 
from China, Venetian glassware, and other precious objects 
brought from afar. The sea was the field of action for the New 
England colonist, as the forest was for the early inhabitant of 
New France; he attended to the fisheries neglected by his rivals, 
and showed in his adventurous expeditions the indomitable cour- 
age which he only applied to war under constraint. Quite differ- 
ent was the idea of the Canadian gentleman, hunter, and soldier, 
attaching himself, tho as poor as could be, to the traditions of the 
court of Louis XIV., while the English colonist was of the same 
solid and resisting stuff of which was made Cromwell’s iron arm.” 


The author made a pilgrimage to Concord and to the home of 
Emerson, from which we quote: 


“On one side of the study opened a salon of the most austere 
simplicity. I noticed here the wedding-gift of Carlyle to Mrs. 
Emerson, an engraving from Guido’s ‘Aurora.’ Carlyle and 
Emerson saw just enough of each other to form one of those 
friendships which attract by contrast; oneof them believed in the 
virtue of authority, the other in that of liberty; they differed as 
much morally as physically. A portrait of Carlyle, with his rough 
head of hair in disorder, his countenance harsh and tormented, 
presents an almost brutal force in this room so calm, so collected, 
where is reflected the immateriality, if we may so call it, of 
Emerson.” 
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And again: 


“Wandering about under the mystic shadows of Sleepy Hollow 
in the midst of an imposing silence, the words of the poet, ‘ H/ere 
there are gods,’ will not go from my thoughts, but mingle with 
the truly divine teachings of Emerson. Altho others smile at 
transcendentalism (which, it may be said in passing, let itself be 
given, but never took, this ambitious name), that imposed upon 
itself certain laws, and was not merely a name, but a very noble 
state of the soul. I respect it with all its exaggerations and all 
its puerilities. I would not reproach Alcott for his hobbies nor 
Margaret Fuller for her pedantry; nor would I seek to quarrel 
with Thoreau, as I was ready to do on my arrival, for boasting 
of having lived alone in the depth of the wood, in a house built 
by his own hands at the edge of Lake Walden, where he could 
hear—O cruel word—Emerson’s dinner-bell! These people 
have been, after all, the champions of*the ideal; they have de- 
livered their fellow citizens from the bonds of routine and con- 
ventionality; their originality is affirmed in generous fashion by 
its very excess, and their endowment has contributed in great 
degree to form Boston society of the present day. Certainly this 
resembles very little the rigid and artificial society which these 
apostles of culture and individuality sought to reform, or rather 
transform.” 


We must pass over the account of national and local observ- 
ances; forexample, Memorial Day, a Commencement at Harvard, 
a delightful sojourn on the exclusive “‘ North Shore” of Massachu- 
setts; the charming descriptions of our incomparable woods, 
where chant the pines, and the star-flower blooms in profusion, 
and the bobolink “wisely keeps silent, as if he feared to risk his 
reputation before a public accustomed to listen to the nightin- 
gale.” Happy indeed the child who has for his playground these 
marvelous woods and fields where new worlds seem waiting to be 
discovered. Happy that he was not born in Salem in the days 
which Mme. Bentzon so vividly recalls: 


“The old Puritanism of New England, so foreign to all our in- 
stincts, and through which Emerson pierced large windows to let 
in the light and air, appeared more a reality to me at Salem, the 
mother city of Massachusetts, than at any other place. A black 
cloud seems to weigh forever upon the sinister hill where the 
gibbet of the witches once flourished, and where manifests itself 
in singular fashion the Middle Ages of America, recalling forci- 
bly our own. Superstitions, tortures, burning in effigy, sorcery, 
excommunication—nothing is wanting to complete the darkness 
and horror of the year 1692. ...... 

“By way of finish, we go to look at Gallows Hill from a bridge 
at the west of the town. ‘The arid summit outlines itself neatly 
against a clear sky: there is a large clear space where the imagi- 
nation easily places the gibbet. The guide points out the spot 
precisely, for he knows all. As Christian burial was denied the 
witches and sorcerers, they were buried in a kind of trough under 
a rock; the little son of Jacobs had the good fortune to carry off 
upon his horse the dead body of his poor old father and bury it 
upon his farm still to be seen; and one worthy woman, Rebecca 
Nurse, excommunicated before death with the usual precaution, 
has since received the honor of a monument in granite. There 
was one saint, Mary Easty, who, before her execution addressed 
the judges with an humble but magnificent request that, in ex- 
change for her life, they should grant her the pardon of other 
innocent ones. 

“But enough of such funereal pictures, here is before us a dif- 
ferent kind, of irresistible drollery; it excites Jaughter even on 
the gibbet road, away out in this suburb which joins by tramway 
the village of Peabody, where the famous philanthropist of this 
name was born: a fantastic sign balances itself above a low door- 
way, where one reads in tortuous letters Zzo Sam; and, the door 
being open on account of the heat, I perceive, in the curious in- 
terior of a Chinese laundry, a perfect screen-picture: two figures 
of men appearing like old women; one squatting behind a coun- 
ter, grinning, and rolling his great head between his sleeves, the 
other diligently ironing with dexterous hand. These shops are 
everywhere in America, but never did Chinaman spring up more 
opportunely to dissipate with a blow of the fan the black phan- 
toms of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism. 

“This little habitation, wholly pagan, had the effect of a safety- 
valve upon me, disclosing regions where there is no religious 
error, no examination of conscience, no torturing of soul, no un- 
pardonable sin, nor anything of mere color and whimsicality. 
To encounter Lio Sam in sight of Witches’ Mountain was an un- 
speakable relief, for which I remain a debtor to the whole yellow 
race.”"— Translation made for THe LireRARyY DIGEsT. 
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Tailor-Made Suits’ 
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Our new Spring catalogue of 
Tailor-made Suits and Skirts is 
now ready. We illustrate in it 
all of the newest Paris styles, and 
will mail it Free, together with 
samples of materials to select 
from, to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made garments, 
but make everything to order, 
thus giving that touch of individ- 
uality so much to be desired. 
Our styles and materials are ex- 
clusive, and are shown by no 

other firm, #The new Spring 
catalogue illustrates asplen- 
did assortment of cos- 

tumes and skirts made 
according to fashion’s 
latest dictates: 
Tailor-imade Suits, 
$5 up. 
Pique and Lined Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, 84 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, 83 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. MWe pay express charges everywhere. Our line 
of samples includes the newest materials, many of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If, when 
writing to us, you will mention any particular kind or 
color of samples that you desire, it will afford us pleasure 
to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. We also 
have special lines of black goods po fabrics for second- 
mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and samples; we 
will send them to you, /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Send for Catalogue | 
No. 63, 
describing and illustrating more than 200 styles. 
(ESTABLISHED 1868.) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO, 
Howard and Crosby Sts., 
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That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- | 
ing back on tne pen and soiling the fingers. } 

Samples on receipt of return postuge. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 
450 Broome Street, New York. 
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savings Life Assur, . 
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Edward W. Scott, President. 


FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


An avalanche of circulars, catalogs, etc., 
printed in English, are sent to Germany annually; 
they can not be read and are therefore consigned 
to the “basket.’’ Circulars should be printed in 
German, and good German from both grammatical 
and technical standpoints. Some which are sent 
here from the United States are not only unintelli 
gible, but ridiculous. Illustrations of the machine 
or article should be given, with full description of 
its construction, operation, advantages, range of 
work, and application. Net and gross weight 
should be given in kilograms and not in pounds, 
dimensions in meters and centimeters, pulley dia- 
meters and widths in centimeters, and speed in 
turns per minute. The capacity of the machine 
per hour and the character and cost of the labor 
required to operate it are also necessary factors. 
The price should be given free on board ship at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 
Many circulars give prices at some inland city, and 
the cost of transportation to the seaboard is often 
greater than the freight charges from New York 


| to Bremen or Hamburg. 


The best way to increase trade in Germany is to 
send an agent who can speak the language, and 
has the time and patience to deal with these pro- 
verbially slow, cautious, economical people. The 
next best plan isto employ a local agent who will, 
by advertising and constant solicitation, keep the 
goods before the public until fairly introduced. 
After a foothold is gained for any meritorious in- 


vention, the trade will grow without much further | 


effort or expense. 


American consuls in Russia are in receipt, by 
every steamer, of letters and circulars from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, museums, and export associa- 
tions, making inquiries as to the prospects and 
methods of procedure, names of dealers, etc., to 
introduce their goods; but purchasers naturally 
desire to see and examine any article they are 
asked to purchase, and therefore circulars printed 
in English, which few merchants can read, are of 
little use. 

The Russians have respect and admiration for 
the inventive genius of the Americans, and, while 
conservative, they are always willing and anxious 
tolook into new inventions from the United States. 
It is absolutely necessary that our exporters should 
keep abreast with the new and more exacting re- 
quirements of trade. Circulars and catalogs 


printed inthe English language are almost useless, 
! 
| as comparatively few business men have sufficient 


knowledge of the English language to understand 
them ; hence, exporters who desire to do business 
with Russia should prepare special matter and 
have the same translated and printed in either 
German or Russian—preferably Russian—in order 
to save time and correspondence. They should 
state the price of the article offered, lowest rate of 
discount, terms of payment in Russian values, and 
weights and cost delivered on board of a vessel at 


| &@ prominent seaport. 


The surest and best plan to introduce goods into 


Russia is to send samples by a thoroughly compe- 
| tent representative of the business it is proposed 
to push. While a knowledge of the Russian lan- 
| guage is not absolutely necessary, as interpreters 
}cin be found in all the leading cities of Russia, 
|y2t an acquaintance with Russian, German, or 


French would be of reat assistance in the order 
named. 


For Debilitated Men, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
J. B. Atexanper, Charlotte, N.C., says: ‘‘ It is 


Dr. 
| not only pleasant to the taste, but ranks among the best of 


’ 


nerve tonics for debilitated men.’ 
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for Policy-holders. y 


INVESTIGATE ITS SPECIAL BOND POLICY. 


Readers of THE LITERARY Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ARM |b IE 


Minter (@ruise 


to the Scenes of 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR...... 


By the American Line Twin-Screw United 
States Mail 


(Go S. S. NEW YORK 


G , 
¢ » (U.S. AuxiLIARY CRUISER HARVARD.) 














SAILING FROM NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 
MARCH 4th, 1899, for..... 

Havana, Santiago, Sibo- 
RATES OF PASSAGE ney, Daiquiri, Guanta- 
$200 namo, San Juan, Ponce, 
and Upwards The Windward Islands, 
and Jamaica. % % 

.... DURATION 31 DAYS.... 


For full information apply to 


International Navigation Company 


6 BOWLING GREEN NEW YORK, or any of 





their Agents in the United States and Canada 
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A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before 7¢ has time to fer- 
ment, thus preventing the formation of gas and 
keeping the blood pure and free trom the poison- 
ous products of fermented, half-digested food. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy; the successful physi- 
cian of to-day is the specialist ; the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially 
for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time would not 
hurt you, but would simply be a waste of good 
material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
State of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per package. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








PURE WATER ! 


ter free from — 
Salers which produces dis- 
ease, and from earthy salts 
which induce stiff joints, 
Sy and disorders of 
the kidne 


THE SANITARY STILL 


produces it (aerated) in any 
quantity very cheaply and 
simply. Our $10 Still has 
twice the capacity of others, 
and is the only Still recognized 
by the U. 8S. Government. 
Send for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 128 North Green St., CHICAGO 


B Oo N D Ss We make a specialty of odd 

lots of choice Railway, Gas, 
and Water Bonds, netting the investor 5 to 6%, 
which can be bought by us in small lots at less 
than market prices, because the powerful Life, 
Fire, and Trust Companies buy only large blocks 
and cannot be induced to touch single Bonds, 
etc. List will be sent on application. w, E, 









PENTZ & CO., Bond Dealers, 44 Bread <t., N.Y. | 





DON’T LOSE THE POINT 


of your pencil, Carry it 

in the Improved W ash- 
poree atent Pencil 
mete 2 “9 to 

4 et or la of vest. 
4 Brips firmly’ but don’t 
tear thefabric, Eyeglass 
— with < “— 
00 equally handy. 
By mail, 10c. each. Cata- 
logue o. these and other novel- 
ties made with the Washburne 


Fasteners free for the asking. ey AD 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 








A series of attractive and com- 
prehensive tours under personal 
escort, arranged to leave New 
York ” during Dec., Jan., and 
Feb., visiting Gibraliar, Italy, 
Southern France (The Riviera), 
or Switzerland, Paris, London, etc. 
Also Italy, Egypt, The Nile, 


Palestine, Greece, etc. All ex- 
penses $480 up, according to tour. ‘Programs and Ga- 
zette, 100 pp., sent free. Apply to.. 


R. H. Crunpen Bp. Gaze 8 Sons 


GEN, AGT. 
Established 1844.... 113 Broadway, New York 
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+ Conducted 
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rs. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











PERSONALS. 


THE American commander in the desperate 
assault on El Caney, before Santiago, was Major- 
General H. W. Lawton, a great big fellow, of 
phenomenal strength andendurance. An intimate 
friend of his, writing inthe Chicago 77mes-Hera/d, 
says: 

“Lawton reminds me always of Scott’s Norman 
baron, Front de Boeuf. He has better morals, of 
course, as well asa very pretty taste in red wines 
and reed birds, but he is as big as the giant slain 
by Richard of the Lion Heart, isas direct in his 
methods, and, in personal or general combat 
every bit as savage. Thereis plenty of the primal 
manin him. What he thinks he says. He hasa 
strong sense of justice, but his temper is terrific 
and he is not gentle. He requires of subordinates 
the utmost endeavor, and getsit. He asks no one 
to do work that he is not competent and willing 
to do himself. Naturally a leader, he goes first, 
and the more difficult or desperate the underta- 
king the faster he goes. 

“He is six feet three inches high. He weighs 


210 pounds, and nearly every ounce of it is bone | 


and blood and tendon and muscle. Heis fifty-five 
years old and as springy asa youth. His capa- 
city to go without food, drink, or sleep is seem- 
ingly unlimited. Apparently heisas powerful and 
enduring as when I saw him first. That was 
more than ten years ago. He had completed one 
of the most remarkable feats of strength and per- 
severance chronicled in the long annals of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but he was as fresh asa rose 
in the morning. 

“He stood on tic government reservation at 
San Antonio surrounded by the tawny savage 
band of Chiricahua Apaches, whom he had hunted 
off their feet. Near him, taciturn but of kindly 
visage, stood young Chief Naches, almost as tall 
ashe. In atent close by lay Geronimo, the medi- 
cine man, groaning from a surplusage of fresh 
beef eaten raw. The squat figures of the heredi- 
tary enemies of the whites grouped about him 
came only to his shoulder. 

“For the tenth time Geronimo’s banc had jumped 
the San Carlosreservation. The spring grass was 
two inches high, and the Indian lust for blood was 
awake. As usual, troops were started upon a 
perilous chase. For days they followed the trail 
over acountry that God Almighty made in wrath. 
Now and then, from a forest of pines far above 
them, a shred of blue smoke drifted on the furnace 
air, followed by the shrill of the bullet’s wild 
singing. The horses long since had been left be- 


hind. The cavalrymen were on foot with Lawton 
at their head, his teeth hard set. ‘Well walk 
them down,’ he told his sergeant when the moun- 
tains were reached. He was walking them down. 
“Six weeks afterward an Indian, whose bones 
seemed ready to start through his skin, came to 
the camp and said that Geronimo was ready ~ 
surrender, Lawton went alone to the lair of t! 
starving wolves and received their submission. 
Cavernous eyes glared at him. Lips black from 
thirst and hunger were drawn back over dis- 
colored teeth. Skeleton fingers pointed at him. 
From skeleton jaws came sounds of pleadings 
mixed with wrath. The poison of bitter racial 
hatred was in every glance. ‘Even the rocks 
smelled like mad Indian,’ he told me with a laugh 
long afterward. He lounged among them, their 
master by virtue of superior courage and strength 


| and hardihood, and they followed him like sheep 


to food and imprisonment. ‘That is the story in 
outline of the capture of Geronimo, physician, 
wizard, conjurer, eraearsis and murderer. ” 





C urrent ‘Events. 


Monday, January 70, 
Mr. Ross is sworn in as Senator from Ver- 
mont to succeed Mr. Morrill. 
—Funeral services are held in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the remains of Nelson Dingley. 
—General Eagan returnsa revised statement 
and a letter tothe War shee site tment. 








Macbeth Asm chisnaeys 
Save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate 





people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


A Perfect Food, 





| nourishing clements of meat, prepared 


Tonic and Restorative. a C 


It is a powder made from the most 


for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, cotice, etc. 
At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb. tins. 
aa aang ts mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
Ni 


Stone St, v York City, selling agents tor Farben- 
f. te iken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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The RALSTON STILL 


placed upon your kitchen 
range wiil supply ‘the fam 
ily liberally with sparkling 
distilled water. 
Most Scientific in Construction 
Largest Guaranteed Capacity 
Highest Award at Omaha Erp’n 
Endorsed by Ralston Health 
Club. 
Send postal for booklet “I” to 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 


54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Improved 
) Breathing 


Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improv- 
ing and stre ngthe ning the voice. 
Best device ever invented for the 


pre vention and cure of colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, con- 
sumption and all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnasties 
) the great secret of health, Price $1.25, by mail, postpaid, includ- 
ing Dr. Patchen’s recent work on the importance of cultivatin 
respiratory powerasa preventiveand cure of disease. Best Seok 
) ever published on the NiO. ct, alone worth many times the price. 


—_ C. HYGENIC SUPPLY C0., Boston, Mass. 








en THE INESTIMABLE 
SIGHT BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


cere AWOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES 


HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE 

THE 


IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY,NEW YORK 








Send Fifteen Cents for three 
months’ trial subscription Lo 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome 200-page magazine for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men. It will teach you Book-keeping, 





Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Short 
, Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
metic, Lightning Calculations, etc., etc 
j Price, $1 a year. The Book-Keepe- 
| mea anni Dept. 135, Detroit, Mich. 


Sinclair’ Sima. Imake see very ane 29% emey 
Settees, C S ockers 
Lounges, VOMMON SENSE sc taries 
yfor use in country houses, hotels, h . 

chools, summer cottages and hos- airs \ 

itals. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

¥F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. ¥. ” 
MEEGEECEEEEEEEE CECE SEES E SECC E 
BRUSH We are making pand selling the 
best Art Tool in use. Applies 

color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to j o better work and save 
time. Nostudiocomplete with- 
outit. Circulars free. 


———* Gay BRUSH MFG. CO. 
? assau S Rockford, I 
ART Work’: 
‘«‘ The Philippine Islands’’ 


By Ramon Revers LALA 
A Native of Manila 












Write for Agency 
Continental Pub. Co. 
Dept. 2, £5 Park Pace 

NEW YORK 8vo. 


Nearly 2.) illustrations. 
Colored Maps, Beautiful, Author- 


Sold by Subscription ) itative,Comprebensive, interesting 





Readers of Tut Literary Dicest are asked to mention the pnblication when writing to advertisers. 
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—Benton MeMillin is inaugurated Governor of 
Tennessee. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies shelves the 
Dreyfus-Picquart discussion for a month. 

—Emperor William opens the Prussian Diet. 

—Mount Vesuvius isin a state of eruption. 

—An earthquake occurs at Santander, Spain. 


Tuesday, January 17. 


The naval personnel bill is passed by the 
House with several amendments. 

—Atrial by court-martial of General Eagan, 
for his attack on General Miles, is ordered by the 
President. 

-Librarian of Congress John Russell Young 
dies at Washington. 

—Senators Hawley, of Connecticut; Hale, of 
Maine; Lodge, of Massachusetts; Davis, of Min- 
nesota, and Cockrell, of Missouri, are chosen 
as their own successors. 

Chauncy M. Depew is chosen United States 
Senator from New York. 
Governor Stone is inaugurated at Harrisburg, 


a. 

Rioting occurs in Hungary, resulting in the 
death of sixteen persons and wounding many 
others 

—Some of the French papers advocate an al- 
liance with Germany. 

Wednesday, January 18. 

—The War Department announces the detail of 
officers for the court-martial to try General 
Eagan; General Eagan is relieved from duty. 

It is stated that Representative Sereno E>? 
Payne, of New York, will succeed Mr. Dingley 
as chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

—It is reported that war has broken out in 
Samoa, 

The bonded debt of Havana is estimated to 
be about 3,000,000 more than formerly reported. 

—The Dervish force of Ahmed Fedil, number- 
ing about 2,000 men, surrenders to the British. 


Thursday, January 19 

The nomination of Joseph H. Choate to be 
Ambassador to Great Britain is confirmed. 

The cruiser Philadelphia is ordered to Samoa 
to protect American interests. 

—The Cuban Evacuation Commission pre- 
sents final reports to the President and the Secre- 
taries of State and War, and is dissolved. 

—The transport Grant leaves New York with 
troops en route to Manila. 

-A convention between Great Britain and 
Egypt as tothe government of the reconquered 
provinces of the Soudan is signed at Cairo. 

—The aileged bones of Columbus are rein- 
terred in the cathedral of Seville, Spain. 


Friday, January 20. 

—The War Department issues an invitation for 
bids for transportation of Spanish prisoners in 
the Philippines to Spain. 

-The President signs a new tarifffor Puerto 
Rico, to go in operation.February 1. 

—Peter J. McCumber is elected United States 
Senator from North Dakota. 

—A Berlin despatch says that the German For- 
eign Office will not support any irregularity at 
Samoa inconsistent with the treaty. 


Saturday, January 21. 
—The Senate passes the Nicaragua Canal bill 
_—The loss of the launch Paul Jones, with 
eight persons, is confirmed. 
—Violent storms, causing floods and interrup- 


ting Channel service, again sweep over England 
and Wales. 


Sunday, January 22. 

The Astor.Battery arrives in New York from 
Manila. 

A tablet in memory of Ensign Worth Bag- 
ley is unveiled at the Naval Academy chapel at 
Annapolis. 

Fresh fighting is reported in the Congo, with 
heavy loss to state troops. 

Count Esterhazy has been released from his 
oath of professional secresy, and is expected to 
testify before the French Court of Cassation. 

An earthquake in the southern peninsula of 
Greece destroys several vlliages. 
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Go to California 


Go to Calirornia via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,’’ the fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 

ape from the rigors of our wintry blasts via a semi- 

ypical route to the land that knows no winter. Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
: > Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 

irther particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
B roadway, New York. 





Nose and Throat Hospitals. 


cleanliness and antisepsis. 
the Eucalol treatment. 










Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 


taste. 


healing antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. 
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‘Eucalol Cures Catarr 


For twenty-five years the most successful treatment of nasal 
and throat catarrh has been in the New York and Philadelphia 
Years of careful observation and ex- 
per:ment led them to put supreme confidence in the treatment of 
This they use continually, and this is 


The nose is regarded as the organ of smell and’ 
catarrh. 
air we breathe before its admittance to the lungs. 
However dry the air is, it is completely s: turated 
with moisture in passing through the nasal passage. 
The nose filters from the air, dirt, dust, and dis- 
ease germs. 
condition, disease cannot attack the nasal passage, 
bronchial tubes, or lungs. 


** Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is as 
essential to the sense of smell as that of the tongue is to 


The Eucalol Treatment antiseptically cleanses the nasal passage, and applies the 
We shall continue our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 
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Be Bese 


Its function is to warm and moisten the 


If the nose is kept in a healthy, moist 


Clez nliness is the first essential in the 
treatment of catarrh, the first symptom of 
which is dryness, then stuffiness, sense of 
smell and taste blunted, and bre athing 
through the mouth becomes necessary 
dry mucous crusts form and have 
dency to become fetid. 

The only scientific treatment is an anti- 
septic w ash to remove these crusts and the 
accumulated mucus, and the application of 
the antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. Dry air, 

vapor fumes, smoke, medicated air, and co- 

caine preparations relieve temporarily and 
aggravate the disease. Did you ever hear 
of a physician treating c atarrh with such 
means ? 


a on. 





two weeks’ trial. 


cents by mail or express money order. 





In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our confidence in it, we will 
gladly send to any reputable person a complete outfit, with full directions, for 
If at the end of that time it has not benefited you, 
return it and no charge will be made. [If you find it helpful, send us 75 








Treatment. 
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We are anxious for everyone subject to catarrh and colds in the head to try the Eucalol 


We refer to Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, of New York, as to our standing. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 104 Fulton Street, New York. 
$ Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


Our Offer fully explained in LITERARY DIGEST, Oct. 22c, Nov. 19th and 26th. 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in beauti- 
ful free booklet. Free sample Soap if men- 
tion this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





‘‘The KLIP has the GRIP”’ 


The KLIPS and the cover form the KLIP 
BINDER. Sold and used separately or to- 
gether. You can cover a magazine or binda 
volume of pamphlets in ten seconds. _ In- 
stantly re movable. Sample pair of each of 
1 7 sizes, with keys, mailed for 75 cents. Address 


H. H. BALLARD, S27 Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
Agents Wanted, Illustrated price-list free. 
This advertisement may not appear again. Take advantage 
of it at once. 








AUTHORS. Do you ante the honest criticism of your 

story, essay, poem, biography, or its skilled 
revision ' Such work, said George W. Curtis, is ‘done as it 
should be by The Easy Cc ‘hair’ s friend and fellow laborer in let- 
ters, Dr. Titus M. C an, Send for circuler L, or forward your 
book or MS. to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue, 


~ STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


Most Durable a~ d Decorative. Suitable for all buildings 
Numerous designs. Send fur Catalogue. 








H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street, New York | 





_PRINTING “OUTFIT, _10c 


We now send our 
famous Boy's Printer 
for 10c. postpaid asa 
specimen of our 3,000 
wondertul bargains. 


Has 3 A Font of Type, 
Type hoider,Indelibletak, 
Pad, Tweezers, Etc. Best 
TAA LT linen marker, card 
WA INAH HANNA printer, etc. 3 for 25c. 

- Lh LU 90c. Doz 5 A Font 

with figures, (see cut), 15c. Each; 2 for 25c.; $1 





50 Doz. 
5 A Font with 2line holder and 2 sets figure s 25c. Each; 
$2.50 Doz. All postpaid; catalogue with each. EOnT 
H, INGEASOLL & BRO., G5 Cortlandt St. Dept. No, 17 N ¥. 





POULTRY PAPER, illust'd, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultty book free to yearly subscribers. 
ok alone 1) cents. Catalogue of poult alte 
books fres. Pouliry Advocate, Syracuse, N 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 351. 
By PAUL IVANOWITSCH. 
First Prize London Kentish Express Tourney. 
Black—Six Pieces. 


Ben 
aa 





a 
ue 














White—Seven Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. | 


Problem 352. 





By KONRAD ERLIN. 
From Das Neue Jilustrirte Blatt. 
One of Three Problems in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Emperor Franz Joseph. | 


Black—Twelve Pieces. 





| 
| 














White—Nine Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. | 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 345 
Key-move, R—Q 2. 
Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; R. M. Campbell, Cam- 
eron, Tex.;C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. 


Rev. F.H. Johnston,Elizabeth City, N. C.;the Rev. 
H. W.Provence, Montgomery, Ala.; the Rev.A. De 
kK. Meares, Baltimore; W. Montgomery, Petrolia; 
the Rev. P. Read, Le Mars, Ia.; Prof. William 
Rufus Pratt, Central Christian College, Albany, 
Mo.; Dr. F. D. Haldeman, Ord, Neb.; F.B.Osgood, 


North Conway, N. H.; J. F., Port Perry, Ont.; the | 


Rev. E. C. Haskell, Battle Creek, Ia; Medora 
Darr, Finleyville, Pa.; J. R. Hile, West Superior, 
Wis.; John A. Wicholton, Dover, Del.; C. Porter, 
Lamberton, Minn.; J.S., New Ulm, Minn. 

Comments: “A fine problem”—M. W. H.; “A 
remarkably fine two-mover; and had I not seen 
the prize-winners of this tourney, I would think it 
deserved rather more than honorable mention ”"— 
H.W. B.; “An elegant specimen of compact and 
delicate workmanship”—I. W. B.; “A very fine 
problem "—R. M. C.; “Reminds one of Pulitzer’s 
two-ers; full of harmony and grace”—F. H. J.. 
“Very neat and pretty problem”—H. W. P.; “A 
surprise "—A. D2R. M.; “Very ingenious ”"—R. M.; 
“A very pretty problem ”—H. W. P.; “Great va- 
riety in mates "—C. P. 


Very many solvers were caught by P—Kt 3, not 
seeing Black’s reply: Bx R. Others were sure 
that B x Kt would do it; but B x R stops this. 
Some tried Q x R, not seeing that B—Q6 cuts off 
the White R and prevents mate. Several believed 
that by P x Pthey could mate by Qx B, or Kt— 
Kt 4, but B—Q 6 gets in the way of the White R, 


and permits Black K to move to Q 5. 


|I. W. B.,R. M.C.,C. R. O., Prof. C. D. &., > wast 


| move "— 
| lightful piece of four-handed strategy” 


|C.; “Shows much skill in composition” 


Va; | 
Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; the | 


























No. 346. 
K—Kt 5 R—B 5 ch Q—Q B8, mate 
1. ——- 2, ——_— 3. 
K—Q 4 K x Kt (must) 
Kt—Kt 4 ch Q—Q R 8, mate 
I 2. ————_ 3. ————— 
Q—B6 K—K so0rQ4 
ealtie R—B 5 ch Kt x P!! mate 
1. —— 2. — 3 — 
Q-R7 KxR 
osacce (Q—Q B 8, mate 
i una 
Kx Kt 
ceemes Kt—Kt 7 Kt—Kt 4! ! mate 
1. —— 2. -——-— 3 ee 
RxQ KxR 
R—B 5! mate 
2. _— —_—_—_— —_ 
Any other 
eee R—B 5 ch P—Kt 4!! mate 
.-—— 2.— 3. — 
Px Kt K x R (must) | 


Other variations depend upon those given. 
Solution received from M. W. H., H.W.B., 


Comments: “A splendid problem, tho the key is 
not obscure "—M. W. H. 
culty; but the several beautiful mates and novel | 
position compensate for the weak and timid kev- | 
H. W.B.; “A difficult, deceptive, and de- 
I. W. B 
"—_R. M. 
C. R. O.; | 
“An unusually difficult problem, altho the key | 
seems plain enough”—F H J. 


F. D. Haldeman, and C. J. Crandall, superin- 


“A fine one to begin the New Year with 


|tendent of Indian school, Lower Brule, S. D., got 
| 
343- 


H. W. P. got 342 and 343. 


| escape. 


Answer to Correspondents. 


W. H. Dickerson.—If you will send his solution 
of 340 in full, we will show him his error. 


R.S. J.—You can’t move the K in check. This | 


holds good in Castling, when in order to Castle | 
you would have to move your K past a square | 
covered by any piece of your adversary. 


Janowsky Challenges Pillsbury. 


The French Champion, who recently defeated 


Showalter with a score of 7to2, has challenged 


Pillsbury, and the lovers of Chess hope that the 
| American will The 


accept. challenge reads as 


| follows: 


“DEAR MR. PILLSBURY: Before leaving America 
I should like to engage in a series of serious 
games with the American Champion. Should you 
be enabled to accept this friendly challenge please 
let me know at your earliest convenience and 
| greatly oblige, yours very truly, D. JANOWSKI. 


$1,500 a side.” 
Janowsky had the reputation of playing brilliant 
Chess, 


|sound. He has shown great improvement in his 


altho, by his own admission, not always 


match with Showalter, and the “brill” was not 


so apparent as his careful and sound play. 


Nevertheless, he has not manifested the exactness 


and strength of combination which characterize 
Pillsbury’s play, and while the match would be 
very interesting, the opinion generally prevails 
that the American would We 
and 
rightfully so, but we are apt to think that he can 
beat any player, even Lasker. 


vanquish him. 
Americans are not only proud of Pillsbury, 


The fact is that 
Pilisbury has never played a match with any 
stronger player than Showalter, and while we hope 


he will win, we should not underrate Janowski’s 





ability, and we hope that our Champion will not 
| think that the Frenchman is ‘‘easy.”’ 
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| answers R x B, then Kt—K 4 —T, follow. 
i 


| answers P x B, 


|; exchange with Kt—B 6 ch or Kt—K 


“P.S.—Should be disposed to play for a stake of | 





[Jan. 28, 1899 


The Janowsky-Showalter Match. 
ELEVENTH GAME, 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 








SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. | SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY, 
‘htte. Black. White. Black, 

1P—Q4 P-Q4 15 K R-Q sq Bx Kt 

2P—QB4 P—K3 (d) : 

3Kt—QB3Kt—KB3 |16RxB (e) B—Q4 

4Kt—B3z PxP 17 Kt-K sq(f) Castles 

5 B-Kt s(a) P--K R 3 18 B—Kt sq P—B4 

6BxKt QxB 4» i) 7? 

7P—K4 P-R o QO—K I ey 

8BxP Poke, aw PK R300 t2 

9 B—Q 3 P—B4 22 P-K Kt4 B—K 5 

10 my sq P—B5 23 Bx B Px 

11 P—K 5 (b) Q—Q sq 24R oy tn Aes 

12 B—K 4 —Re 25 K-kt 2(k) Q—B 

13 Castles B—Kts5 26 R—Q 2 (1) P— K kt, 

14 Q-K 2 (c) B—Kt « |27 Resigns. 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) P—K 4 would have lec toa similar continua- 
tion. Black answers B—Kt 5. and White is 
er to move B—Kt5, to which Black’s reply is 


(b) Preferable was B—Kt sq. 
the chance to eventually continue P—K 5 and Kt— 
K 4. Even the latter play should be delayed, for 
it weakens the Q P 


White then had 


ay Kt—K 2, followed eventually by Q-—B 2 and 

K R—Q sq, was much safer. 

(d) White should have played Bx B. If Black 
If, how- 


ever, Black plays Bx Kt, then White moves B—K 4. 


(e) Leaves the Q P weak. He should have 


; “Has few claims to diffi- | played P x B. 


(f) An inferior move, which badly displaces the 
Kt. He should have played B x B. If Black 
then P—K 6 may be played. If, 
however, Q x B, then White replies Kt—Q 2. 

(zg) Px Pe. Z., followed eventually by R—K Kt 3 
aad Q—B 2 or Kt—B 3, was the proper continua- 
tion, 


(h) P—K Kt 4 at once gave better chances of 
If Black captures the Pawn, then Q—Q B2 
may be played, threatening Q—R7ch. The text 


move causes loss of time. 

(i) White’s ye is hopeless, since the Q P as 
well as the K B P can not be guarded. 

(k) R x P would have enabled Black to win the 
7 ch, yet it 
would have given White better fighting chances 
than the text move. 

(1) Kt—B 2 was perhaps better. Black, how- 
ever, with K R— sq, maintains his advantage. 
Black wins the K B P with an overwhelming 
attack. 


The complete summary of the match is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Nov. 18....Queen’s Gambit Dec....... 32 Janowski 
2. Nov. 22....Double Ruy Lopez.... ...62 Janowski 
6, TROES BEs00 0s Queen's Gambit Dec....... 46 Drawn 
4. Nov. 26...... Ruy LOpeZ.......seeeceees 38 Janowski 
&, MOV. Weeees (Jueen’s Gambit Dec...... 46 Drawn 
GC. MO. Be0005 DS AE 47 Showalter 
a a oy Gambit Dec....... 39 Showalter 
8. Dec. 6&7. uy Lopez........... «..-- 71 Drawn 
g. Dec. 10..... Queen’s Gambit Dec. .....23 Janowski 
ae ae Ruy Lopez..... ..... 40 Drawn 
7 a Queen's Gambit Dec......2 26 Janowski 
£0. JOR. BOsscas Quee n’s Gambit Dec....... 36 Janowski 
£3. JOR. 36s500% Queen's Gambit Dec....... 79 Janowski 
Total: Janowski won 7, lost 2, drew 4. Showalter 


played the White pieces in the odd-numbered games, 
adopting the Queen’s Gambit in each instance. 

Janowsky played three Ruy Lopez, one double 
Ruy Lopez, one double Ruy Lopez, one 
and one Queen’s Gambit. 
made, s8s. 


Vienna 
Total number of moves 


He Didn’t Like Knights. 


During one of Mr. Lasker’s recent exhibitions of 
simultaneous Chess in England a stranger asked 
permission to take a board, which was granted. 
He struggled on quite a while, and after resigning 
asked Mr. Lasker in what way he had made a 
mistake. “Why, my dear sir,” answered the 
Champion of the World, “you played a very pecul- 
iar game, for not once did you move either of 
your Knights.” “That's very true,” replied the 
stranger; “you see, I'm not very well up in the 
knights’ move, and, therefore, thought it safer not 
to move them.” 


Dates for the Cable Chess-Match. 


The British Chess Club has cabled to the Brook- 
lyn Chess Club accepting the dates of March 10 
and 11 for the cable Chess-match between the 
United States and Great Britain. 
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Ev ianist, Ev Si r 
ery Pianist, Every Singer, 
Will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform edition, 7 2% = == Fy 

the most celebrated and most melodious vocal and instrumental com- mE 


positions that have ever been written. Such an opportunity is now 
afforded in the magnificent new edition, in six volumes, of the 


LIBRARY OF THE =o 
WORLD'S BEST MUSIC | eee 


@nt Gi 
(Doro WORLD (Deus 






THE GEMS OF 


Reginald De Koven Sullivan Haydn S| Rest | BEST BEST 
Gerrit Smith Pinsuti Schumann bi Hisic Mic. DUSIC. SUSI | 
Paderewski Dudley Buck Chopin ? a tS oN 







AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS, 


Hy 


80 Songs and Instrumental adn Bis. i 
Selections for the Piano "EX: 
1600 Pages of Sheet Music | & 





Read these fetters selected from a vast number of a similar character 


“* The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever published.””— 7he Keynote. 


** Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home.’’—Margaret E. Sangster, 
Ed. Harper’s Bazar. 


*‘Itis a publication we can recommend, There is something that will interest all.” 
—The Etude. 


** A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and comprehensiveness.’’— The 





Size of 





Pianist. Volume 
9x12 
FROM LETTERS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST ati 


THIRTY DAYS. 


‘*T have just received the set of ‘The World’s Best Music’ and am delighted with ** T have received ‘The World’s Best Music.’ Asa musician, I am delighted with 
the same. On examination, I find in the collection nearly all the great popular songs of | such a splendidly gotten up collection. As an artist, 1 am able to congratulate you 
the nations—the songs which by their association and long usage have established for on the engravings. It is far ahead of any work of this description I have ever seen— 
ema places in the hearts of all peoples. I miss scarcely a song dear to me by either in Europe or America.””—WILLIAM F, KEATS, Trenton, N. J. 
reason of association. “ wn ¢ , , : “hi 

ea : . . I am very much pleased with ‘The World’s Best Music.’ This superb work 

Of the instrumental part of the collection I am not now able to speak, not having exceeds my qreaheet smmectations.”-~th RTHUR FRANCIS SMITH. A vd Prin. 
had time to examine the same, but competent judges in my own household have G > ahie ° ’ 

: “ . : srahamtown Public School, Md. 
expressed equal pleasure with that feature of the work. The low price at which the : 3 : 
work is offered should, in connection with its great merit, cause it to have a very ** T am delighted with the six volumes of ‘The World’s Best Music,’ It is the 
wide distribution, Con atulating you on your success in bringing out this publication, best collection of music I have ever seen, My wife is fascinated with it '—JOSEPH 
I am, with great Poem Respectfully yours, i W. LEAFE, Winchester, Va. 
‘GEO. EDWARD REED, President Dickinson College.” “* Books arrived in good condition. They are beautiful and contain the finest 

**The Library is indeed a collection of the world’s best music.’”—PRESSIE collection I have yet seen. Thank you for your promptness in forwarding them,”’— 
JOHNSON, Pine Bluff, Ark. | GEO. AUGUSTIN, Proprietor “‘Creole Fireside,’? New Orleans, La. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY CONTAINS: 


All the Best old Songs, Trios, Duets, Quartettes, and Choruses. 100 NEW and RECENT COPYRIGHTED Songs, half of them composed specially for 


this work. BIOGRAPHIES of SONG WRITERS and COMPOSERS. 500 PORTRAITS of COMPOSERS and ILLUSTRATIONS. -A rare selection of IN- 
STRUMENTAL PIECES for the PIANO. Songs and Instrumental Selections NOT TOO DIFFICULT for AVBRAGE AMERICAN HOMES of culture 
and refinement. 





DD PL VP LAD PF PDA PDD OPP ADP OD OPA OS ONS 


A HOME TREASURY OF MUSIC, ART, BIOGRAPHY, 


now procurable at ONE-TENTH only of the cost of the music alone in SHEET FORM. It contains more than 1,600 
pages of sheet music. 


controls for its members a portion only of the desirable S O and the complete set will be forwarded at once to 
OUR CLUB first edition of the Library, which is printed from the END NE any address you may desire. 


For the fine cloth 


fresh new plates, thus bringing out the portraits and engravings with peculiar beauty DOLLAR NOW binding the price is $15—one dollar with order and 
and delicacy. Every home where there is any lover of music will be happy in the one dollar a month for fourteen months 











For the 
possession of this magnificent collection now offered to club members on such | splendid half morocco binding the terms are one dollar with order and $1.25 monthly 
easy terms, for fourteen months. These prices include a beautiful case for holding the volumes 

as shown in the picture above. At these remarkably low prices we cannot pay 
OUR PRI The Library has been sold as a subscription set of books freight, which, however, is not high. 
at $30. We offer exactly the same style at one-half of If the Library is not satisfactory it may be returned within 
the subscription price to those who now join this club, NO RISK fifteen days and the money paid will be promptly refunded. 
THE MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB, ORDER AT ONCE. THIS LIMITED EDITION. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Conthenen: WILL SOON BE EXHAUSTED. 
Enclosed find one dollar. Please send me a set of ‘* The World's Send $1 ot once and secure the benefit of this valuable offer, or send 


Best Music."" J agree to pay balance at the rate of $1.25 per month, for for beautifully illustrated descriptive pamphiet. 


fourteen months. Address all Communications to 


—_ MR: fate prscdaeennecas cassecescoreveseecene THE MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB 


If the cloth binding is ordered change $1.25 to $1.00. 78 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
’ 
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Never Greater Confidence in Real Estate 





Wonderful Sales. 
Marvelous Activity 


in Prohibition Park 
(Westerleigh) , N. Y. City. 


More than 


CLOSING SALE 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT CLUB 





14 New 
Residences 
Contracted to be 
Built during 





1,000 Lots Sold. 
100 Lots 








Prohibition Park (Westerleigh) is the Most 


Beautiful Residence Part | 
of New York City: 


the Last 10 Days. 
More than 





Sold in 60 Days. 











B5-LOTS FOR 80 DAYS MORE ONLY TO SPECIAL DISCOUNT GLUB-65 


100 Houses in 
the Park. 











$15,000.00—SAVED BY THOSE WHO BOUGHT LOTS IN PROHIBITION PARK (WESTERLEIGH) DURING THE LAST 60 DAYS—$15,000.00 
Remember, Qur Special Discount Sale is a Reduction in Price of $50 to $400 from Our Regular Selling Prices 





ONLY SI 


Aa MONTrFH 


FOR EACH $100 THE LOT COSTS 





SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN OR OWN PROPERTY IN PROHIBITION PARK 
Hon. Wm. T. Wardweil, Treas. Standard Oil Co.; A.M. Harris, Banker; L.A. Banks, D.D.; Col. A. S. Bacon, Attorney-at-Law ; Rev.J.C. Fernald, Author ; Bishop ] 


N. Fitzgerald, D.D.; 1. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; D. S. Gregory, D.D.,LL.D.; B 


}. B. Loomis, D.D., Founder of the Ocean Grove Chau- 


tauqua Assembly; Carlos Martyn, D.D., Author; (Mrs.) Florence M. Kingsley, Author; W.H. Putnam, of Potter, Putnam & Co., Publishers ; Robert Scott, Late 


Secretary of the Church of the Strangers; E.J. Wheeler, Editor “Voice” and‘‘Literary Digest”; 


Ella A. Boole, Pres. of N.Y. State W.C.7.U.; Rev, Wm. P, 


Ferguson; Knight L, Clapp, of the Manhattan Life Insurance Co.; H. C. Horton, Business Manager Engineering Magazine, and scores of others. 





LIFE INSURANCE FREE---NO INTEREST---NO EASIER PLAN POSSIBLE 


This is the Most Attractive and by far the Best Offer the Prohibition Park Co. Has Ever Made 





WE INSURE YOUR LIFE FREE. 


Many people are prevented from buying property 
because they do not wish to incur debts that would in 
any way embarrass their families should they die. 

If it was not for this fear, thousands of people 
would own homes to-day who do not. We have been 
able, by certain arrangements, to surmount the diffi- 
culty, and can for a limited time offer to those be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50 vears who buy under this 
offer, free life insurance; that is, in case any pur- 
chaser should die before the lot is paid for, we will 
give to his or her heirs a deed for the lot or lots free 
from all incumbrance, without any additional pay- 
ments being required. 


NO PLACE ON EARTH MORE 
DELIGHTFUL. 

**More than 9,000,000 passengers are now annually 
carried by the New York and Staten Island Ferry.” 

‘*The vast population in New York City and Brook- 
lyn, before consolidation, are herded together in a 
density unequaled anywhere else in the world.” 

‘*Nowhere else in the world are there locations 
more delightful, more healthful, more readily reached 
or obtainable on easier terms than in the Borough of 
Richmond (Staten Island), New York City. ’’—Eras- 


tus Wiman, at the Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1899. 


BO INTEREST. 

We now offer to sell a limited number of lots (offer 
subject to withdrawal without notice) on small month- 
ly payments, and will charge no interest on deferred 
payments. The selection of the lots will be made in 
the order the remittanees are made. See satisfaction 
guaranteed below. You should send your order with 
$5 at once. 

**Bonds may seem safe, stocks may look tempting, 
but in all the ups and downs of flurries and panics, 
with fortunes made and fortunes lost, the owner of 
real property has been safe, and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, his property has kept on increasing in value, 
through sunshine and rain, flurries and panics.” 











INVESTMEMT BETTER THAN SAVINGS-BANK, AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS | 


ONLY $i A MONTH for each $100, to own a valuable piece of REAL ESTATE in NEW YORK CITY, WITH LIFE 
INSURANCE FREE. The Plan is Simple and Terms Easy 


Send $5, first payment on the lot. The future payments will be $1 for each $100 the lot costs on the first of each month, beginning 
with April 1, 1899, that is, if you wish to purchase a lot at the special price of $400, send $5 with your order, and send $4 a month 
beginning with April 1, 1899. If you wish a $500 lot, ora $600 lot, etc., the future monthly payments will be $5, or $6, etc., according 
to the price. No Interest; every dollar paid is a direct payment on the lot. The monthly payments are the only payments to be made. 
Streets are graded, finest sidewalks laid, sewers, electric ights, and water introduced at expense of the:Park. 

No plan for the purchase of a lot can be more simple, and no terms of payment can be more easy—only $1 a month on each $100. 
A lot thus purchased in Prohibition Park, which is one of the Most DesiraBLe RestpENce Portions or GREATER New York, will be worth, 
without a reasonable doubt, in a few years, very many times what it cost. Where can a surer, safer. and more profitable investment be 
made? It is asSArE AS AN INVESTMENTIN GOVERNMENT Bonps, with an assurance of greater returns. Youtake norisk, norinany way do you 
bind your estate should you die. We Insure Your Life: that is, if youare in reasonably good health when the lot is sold to you, andif you 
should die before it is paid for in full, we will give to your executor or heirs a deed for the lot full paid and free from all incumbrances. 

The Park is only 8 miles from New York City Hall, Post-Office, etc. (the city extends more than 20 miles in the opposite direction ), 
and it is a part of Greater New York City, which has a population of nearly 4,000,000, and is increasing at the rate of 140,000 annually. 

Send your order at once, with $5, to the National Prohibition Park Company, and the President and Secretary will select the best 
of the unsold lots of this special offer. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED,—THAT IS, IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE SELECTION FOR ANY REASON, YOU CAN AT ANY TIME EXCHANGE 
YOUR LOT FOR ANY OTHER UNSOLD LOT ON AN EQUITABLE BASIS. 

ga@s"If you will buy one of these lots at this ‘Spectra, Discountr’’ price, in a few years you will be the owner of a New York City lot 
worth many times what you paid for it. Make your wife a present. What better present to any relative? It is a present that will grow. 








SIDEWALKS. MOST HEALTHFUL PORTION OF N. Y. CITY. 
STREETS GRADED. NO SALOONS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. FINE SCHOOL. 
UNION CHURCH. LARGE AUDITORIUM (Seats 4,000). 


ALTITUDE, 125 FEET. 
SPLENDID NATURAL DRAINAGE. 
SEWERS TO TIDE-WATER. 
CITY WATER. 


LARGE HOTEL (Accommodates 200 Guests). 
R 1,000 LOTS SOLD. 

100 HOUSES (500 Residents). 

2,500 SHADE TREES. 





An abstract of title furnished with each lot sold, if requested. WRITE TO-DAY. Send order with check for $5.00, payable to /. K. FUNK, Treasurer. Make Money-Orders pay- 
able at the West New Brighton Post-Office, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 


Address NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK CO., BOROUGH OF RICHMOND (STATEN ISLAND), NEW YORK CITY 
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in Greater New York City than Now 
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Nearly CLOSING SALE Every Dollar 
$1,000,000 Spent Received Used in 
in Why Not Make a Present to Your Boy or Girl? Beautifying 
Improvements. the Park. 


It is not Extravagant to say that a Lot purchased in Prohibition Park (Westerleigh ) 
at this Special Offer will be worth many times its cost in a very short time 


to be Spent A REMARKABLE OFFER Streets Graded, Side- 
This Year. LIFE INSURANCE FREE--NO INTEREST--NO EASIER PLAN POSSIBLE | walks, Shade Trees, etc. 


65 LOTS TO MEMBERS of this CLUB on the Remarkably Easy Terms of ONLY $1 A MONTH on each $100 
EMEMBER, the prices given on this map are a reduction \ 
of $50 to $400 from the regular selling prices; hence 
b| the offer is good for the Special Discount Club only, and is 
a “ Bargain-Day ” offer. All lots 
are 40 feet wide except a very few. 
| In ordering, indicate the lot you 
wish by price and block number. 
Streets graded, sidewalks laid, sew- 
ers, city water, etc., etc. .. 


All Improvements 
Sewers, City Water, 


Many Thousands 
of Dollars More 
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Be <= WATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK 
ie zi Special — 
at a 5 Teal ||| UT fy | = §5-LOTs AT SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICES-§5 
Urey Qee_rne ae ge 
metaahe fe Vaca) JEIS\\\ jeatied by the eoreeapending siooh numbere on the map 
er "BteLaode rel | a eA: 5 Lots at $300, worth $350-......... Blocks 60, 63, 64, 34 
fA. ion can a ace (oe < 3 Lots at $350, worth $400...-..-..---Blocks 60, 62, 26 
SWAN 7 TA et tz TA ~ 8 Lots at $400, worth $450....... Blocks 26, 47, 35, 33, 64 
240% Sis “asd Kee baed oad Fae lees ae ravi @\\\ 6 Lots at $750, worth $800 to $850 . Blocks 42, 65, 78, 81, 83 
SAE KE Kt Peas! BAA I 12 Lots at $850, worth $900 to $950 . Blocks 42, 65, 71, 82, 83 
: teste Ee | —z\\ 15 Lots at $900, worth $975 to $1,050... - -Blocks 5, 11, 
ALAS SAA, \\ 19,60, 81,83 
BAAS oa ele ed Pee ae 1 Lott $1,000, wart $1,100 to $1,275-. - Blocks 24, 
a 28a/0'6 Y Z WY 6 HHA <- 3 » OV, Ol, 
(ne % ZA AA CLAN 4 Lots at $1,100, worth $1,350 to $1,500 - Blocks 74, 75 
WZ: AO; YG \YYZ4UGG2 A 
has WaTchosuE— nae Ls © All Lots Cancelled Thus ////// Have Been Sold 
Points to be MW) LLIN waaay) c \% —_——_ 
Considered in See (25) (= — PANS [i Panes: \s ADVISORY BOARD 
ilecting a Home. aca acirea wid im Be >» Hon. WM. T. WARDWELL, New York 
ITS. HEALTHPULNESS, LAA A a President, B, F. FUNK Hon. JOHN P. ST. JOHN, Kansas 
oa pa nth RIA ZZ at see. Secretary, ROBERT SCoTT Hon. FRANK BURT, New York 
MENTS. =< 4TH! | Trepeurar. |. K. FUNK, 0.0., LL. C. HENRY MEAD, D.D., New Jersey 


























LOUIS A. BANKS, D.D., Ohio. 





Bormay § Co., Engr’s, N.Y. 





GREAT CONFIDENCE. 

‘The confidence shon by paschasers of lotsi n Pro- 
hibition Park (Westerleigh) is eloquent testimony 
in support of those backing this enterprise. The 
lrustees and friends are enthusiastic over the great 
future now actually assured. Trolleys to the 
beach, trolleys to the business center of the city (New 

ork), sewers, city water. electric lights, sidewalks, 


Streets graded, schools (Collegiate Institute with a 


corps of 12 instructors; a public school soon to be 
opened), church, Auditorium (seats 4,000), large hotel, 
many hundred shade trees, all the conveniences of 
any part of the city. 
YOU CAN MAKE NO MISTAKE. 
Staten Island Independent, Oct. 27, 1898, says: 
“*Staten Island,’ with its view-commanding hills, 
with i*s thousands of incomparable home sights, with 
its healthful, invigorating breezes, offers a field for 


availing themselves of the opportunity... .” 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Plans are now in preparation for the expenditure 
of $50,000 for improvements in beautifying the Park 
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home seekers such as has never been offered before 
in the surroundings of New York, within from 30 to 
40 minutes from Wall Street. 
‘Already those who realize the advantages are 
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Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, U. S. Senator from Kentucky, June 30, 1852 

** No man was ever blesssd by his Creator with faculties of a higher order of excel- 
lence than those given to Mr. Clay. His great intellectual faculties grasped all the 
subjects of jurisprudence and politics with a facility amounting almost to intuition.” 


General Lewis Cass, U. S. Senator from Michigan, June 30, 1852 


‘** He was an illustration, and a noble one too, of the glorious equality of our in- 
stitutions, which freely offer all their rewards to all who justly seek them, for he was 
the architect of his own fortune, having made his way in life by self-exertion. He 

possessed that intellectual superiority which overcomes surrounding obstacles. . . . 
He exercised a powerful influence within the sphere of his action, through the whole 
country. His name and fame will shed luster upon his country, and will be proudly 
cherished in the hearts of his countrymen for long ages to come.”’ 


Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, U. S. Senator from Virginia, June 30, 1852 
** This land is fuli of the monuments of his genius. Wis memory is as imperish- 
able as American history itself, for he was one of those who made it,”’ 
Hon. James Cooper, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania, June 30, 1852 


** The career of Henry Clay was a wonderful one. And what an illustration of 
the excellence of our institutions woulda retrospect of his life afford! Born in an hum- 
ble station, without any of the adventitious aids of fortune by which the obstructions 
on the road to fame are smoothed, he rose not only to the most exalted eminence 
of position, but likewise to the highest place in the affections of his countrymen.” 


Hon. Walter Brooke, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, June 30, 1852 


** No better specimen of the true American character can be found in our his- 
tory than that of Mr. Clay.’’ 
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Hon. J. C. Breckinridge, U. S. Representative from Kentucky, June 30, 1852 

‘<The life of Mr. Clay is a striking example of the abiding fame which surely 
awaits the direct and candid statesmen. ‘The entire absence of equivocation or dis- 
guise in all his acts was his master-key to the popular heart.’’ 


Hon. Presley Ewing, U. S. Representative from Kentucky, June 30, 1852 
‘« The wondrous light of his unmatched intellect may have dazzled a world, the 
eloquence of that inspired tongue may have enchanted millions, but there are few 
who have sounded the depths of that noble heart.” 


Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, U. S. Representative, Pennsylvania, June 3°, 1852 

‘*No man in our nation had the art so to identify himself with public meas- 
ures of the most momentous character, and to maintain, at the same time, almost 
universal affection, like that great statesman.’’ 


Hon. Abraham W.Venable, U.S. Representative, North Carolina, June 30, 1852 
**It was with great satisfaction that I heard my friend from Kentucky (Mr. 
Breckinridge) the immediate representative of Mr. Clay, detail a conversation 
which disclosed the feelings of that eminent man in relation to his Christian hope. 
These, Mr, Speaker, are rich memorials, precious reminiscences, A Christian states- 
man is the glory of his age, and his memory will be glorious in after-times ; it reflects 

| alight coming from a source which clouds can not dim nor shadows obscure.” 


Hon. James Brooks, U. S. Representative, New York City, June 30, 1852 
*** T had rather be right than be President’ was Mr. Clay’s sublime reply when 
pressed to refrain from some measures that would mar his popularity. These lofty 
words were a clew to his whole character—the secret of his hold upon the heads as 
| well as hearts of the American people—nay, the key to his immortality.’ 
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